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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFAL- 
R GAR SQUARE.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All Works of 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the 
ensuing EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent 
in on MONDAY, the 6th, or TUESDAY, the 7th of April next, 
after which time no Work can possibly be received, nor can any 
‘Works be received which have already been publicly exhibited. 

FRAMES.—Al! Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
Oil Paintings under glass,and Drawings with wide margins are 
jnadmiasible. Excessive breadth in frames as well as projecting 
mouldings may prevent pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. The other case necessary to be observed 

ined at the Royal Academy. 
ae niaaaneetl JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 

Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
Dut the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 

kage. 

“Fe wien of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 
the Secretary. J 
RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 
GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is Open Daily, from Ten till 
Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
5 GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


To PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION at 
the WATER COLOUR GALLERY, 5, PALL MALL EAST, 
will Close on the 28th of this month. 
Admission, Morning, One Shilling ; Evening, Sixpence. 

















UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 


WEDNESDAY, Ist of April next, the Senate will proceed 
to elect Examiners in the following departments :— 


Examinerships. Salaries. 
aN £. (rT. B. Burcham, E A 
, { T. B. Burcham, Esq., M.A. 
Twoin Classics ......++4.66 150 ) William Smith, Esq., LL.D. 
Two in Mathematics and | 150 Rev. Prof. Heaviside, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy ...... G. B. Jerrard, Esq. 
Two in Logic and Moral and } 50 { Rev. H. Alford, B.D. 
Intellectual Philosophy... Vacant. 
One in PoliticalEconomy... 20 Vacant. 


is: :.:.:::.. 90, (Denies, Themen, Tog, 


\ M.D., F.R.S 
One inthe French Language 60 C.J. Delille, Esq. 
OneintheGermanLanguage 40 Rey. A. Walbaum. 
= “hoy ~ arsed Text of 
the ‘estament, the 
Greek Text of the New) 50 { Rev. W. Drake, M.A. 
Testament, and Scripture | Bi a as 
History........ Seeds teaw ° 
MEDICINE. 
One in the Practice ot Moll} 150 (“2 Tweedie, Esq., M.D., 
CIM wo. cccescccccccsce.s F.R.S 
One in Surgery ........... - 150 
One in Anatomy and Physio- 


Present Examiners. 


Prof. Fergusson, F.R.S. 
}150 Prof. Sharpey, M.D., F.R.S. 


One in Physiology and Com- 
parative Anatomy........ 
One in Midwifery and the 
Diseases of Women and }100 


\ 100 Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. 





WBN Gey 0s.000c00s- i ete 
One in Zn Moties and 100 or Rees, Esq., M.D., 
The present Examiners are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
— re-election. 
idates must announce their names to the Regist 
before the 25th of March. a ae 
By order iJ the Senate, 
M. B. CARPENTER, Registrar. 
Burlington House, March 4th, 1857. Silien, 


Rk. ALBERT SMITH'S MONT BLANC, 

Baden, Up the Rhine, and Paris, is now OPEN every 

evening (except Saturday) at Eight o'clock. Stalls, 8s.; Area, 2s.; 

in ,18. Stalls can be secured at the Box-office; Egyptian 

} lagen Agee nz. between oem and Four, without 
. Morning Representations take pla ve 

Tuesday and Saturday, at Three o’clock. crite 





M. W. TURNER, R.A.—T. H. GLADWELL, 
a Ae cone cTaccchurch Street, London, has now ON SALE a 
Weed ett re of Engravings from the best Pictures of this cele- 
“Tivoli” neat neluding Fine Proofs of ‘‘ Mercury and Argus,” 
«ay ’ he Old Temeraire,” and also Selections from Turner’s 
 Sanual Tour,” “Southern Coast,” “England and Wales,” 

an reg Rogers’ “ Italy” and “‘Poems,” “ Antiquities of 








PHOTOGRAPHS.—an the finest productions 

Views oY best English, French, and Italian Artists, comprising 

0! ne Cathedrals, Abbeys, Rivers, and Lake scenery of 

ead Balan pg ed Roger Fenton, Henry White, Doiamorr, 

oy : 8 The Principal Churches, Public Builvings, and 

en ‘aris. Views in Switzerland and on the Rhine, by 

on “ The Ancient and Modern Architecture of Italy, 

Z erriar,and Dr.Beaun. Sea Views, by Le Gray and 

be one ‘ aaraee in Jerusalem, Egypt, Syria, and Algeria ; copies 

Oise by aintings, Frescoes, Sculpture, Antique and Modern 
-B. Just published, a Seri ai i 

of the , eries of Eighty exquisite Photographs 

; ae Abbeys, Rivers, and Mountain Scenery of Scotland, 


TH. Gladwell, Importer of Ph pbs, 21,G si 
Street, London, E. C. 





Sales by Auction, 


Tue Very Croce anp VatuasLe Liprary oF THE LATE Epwarpd 
Vernon Urtrenson, Esa. 

ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, in 
pursuance of the Will of the deceased, at thei: House, 3, Welling- 
ton Street, Strand, on FRIDAY, March 20, and Six following 
days, at One o’clock precisely, the very Choice and Valuable 
LIBRARY of the late EDWARD VERNON UTTERSON, Esq., 
F.R.S., comprising early French romances of the greatest rarity, 
French poetry and foreign dramatic mysteries, with the reprints 
of unique volumes on vellum and paper ; books on the arts of the 
middle ages, rare old English poetry, romances and chronicles, 
a'caitectural, topographical, and antiquarian publications, a 
charmirgly illuminated Book of Hours, with miniatures of the 
best period of I'lemish art ; galleries ana fine pictorial works, in- 
cluding a very choice proof copy of Turner’s Liber Studiorum, 
Roberts's Holy Land, Daniell’s Voyage round Great Britain, &c., 
a set of the Roxburghe Club Books, and the Beldornie Press 
Reprints, edited by Edward Vernon Utterson. The books are all 
in very ehoice condition, exhibiting many beautiful speci of 








Aw Important CoLtEcTIoN or VALUABLE MANUSCRIPTS, CHIEFLY 


upon VELLUM. 

ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
April 30th, and FRIDAY, May Ist, atOne precisely, an Important 
Collection of Valuable MANUSCRIPTS, in various languages, 
ch'efly upon vellum, including the Rinuccini copy of Dioscorides, 
a venerable volume of the 12th century, in the Greek language, 
with many hundred illustrations; two remarkable copies of the 
Four Gospels, one presenting a marvellous specimen of Byzantine 
caligraphy of the 10th century, the other executed in Italy about 
the same period; a venerable copy of the Holy Bible, in Hebrew, 
in large uncial charac’ers of the 13th century; many other 
valuable and early versions of the Scriptures ; the early theologi- 
cal and classical authors include the works of St. Jerome, St. 
Cyprian, St. Chrysostom, Aristotle, Boetius, Cicero, Comestor, 
Durandus, Horatius, Justin, Juvenal, Livy, Martial, Terence, &c.; 
three most interesting and important Manuscripts of the Divina 
Commedia of Dante, from the well known Antaldi library; the 
autograph copy of the Aminta of Tasso, accompanied with an 


































































































early birding, from the Maioli and Grolier collections. 
May be Viewed Two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of Four Stamps. 


Tue Hieuty INTERESTING CoLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS FORMED 
BY THE Late Rev. AtrreD Harrorp. 


N ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property, and 
Works illustra'ive of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 
30th day of March, 1857, and following Day, at One o’clock pre- 
cisely, the Highly Interesting Collection of ENGRAVINGS, 
formed by the late Rev. ALFRED HARFORD, containing Choice 
Specimens of the Works of the Greatest Artists of the Italian, 
German, Dutch, Flemish, and French Schools, selected regardless 
of expense from the principal Collections that have been dispersed 
both in England and on the Continent during the last fifteen 
years. The Impressions are remarkably fine, and generally in 
perfect condition. 
May be Viewed Thursday, Friday, and Saturday prior, and 
Catalogues had ; if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





A Very Intenestinc Szpies oF ENGRAVINGS OF THE EARLY 
Travian, German, np Dutcu ScHoots. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustratiye of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 
the Ist day of April, 1857, at One o’clock precisely, a very In- 
feces Series. of ENGRAVINGS by many of the principal 
artists of the Early Italian, German, and Dutch Schools, selected 
from the portfolios of an Amateur, generally of very high quality ; 
together with some Drawings by Ancient Masters, Exquisite 

Missal Paintings, &c. 

May be Viewed Three Days previous, and Catalogues had: if 
in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





Aw Exrraorpinary Assempiacs or Earty ENGLisH 
THEOLOGICAL AND Brptican Works. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
April 2, and three following days (Sunday excepted), at One 
precisely, an extraordinary assemblage of early ENGLISH 
THEOLOGICAL and BIBLICAL WORKS, together with other 
rare books, from the valuable library of an eminent collector. 
The collection comprises excessively rare and early liturgies, 
Salisbury service books and primers, a most interesting and 
rare series of the articles, canons, constitutions, liturgies, 
occasional services, and prayers, used by the Church of 
England; versions of the Scriptures, Psalters, &c.; early theology 
and books of devotion, works relating to Scotland and Ireland, 
historical tracts of much interest, a few valuable manuscripts and 
documents; together with many volumes with manuscript notes 
and autograph signatures of distinguished persons, including 
Archbishop Cranmer, R. Dudley, Ear! of Leicester ; R. Devereux, 
Earl of Leicester; Jewell, Bishop of Salisbury, Mat. Parker, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; Bishop Parkhurst; Ben Jonson; 
John Felton, the assassinator of the Duke of Buckingham, &c. 
May be Viewed Two Days previous, and Catalogues had: if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 





A Very Cuoice ASSEMBLAGE oF ExcEsSIVELY RaRE AND FINE 
Books, MANY PRINTED UPON VELLUM. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 

Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, willSELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, 
April 28th, and following day, at One, a very Choice Assemblage 
of Excessively Rare and Fine BOOKS, many printed upon 
vellum. This collection comprises some important specimens of 
early typography, including the particularly rare edition of Dante 
(Jesi) MCCCCLXXII. ; dedication copy to Peter de Medici of the 
first edition of Homer ; first edition of the Philocolo of Boccaccio, 
of the highest rarity ; magnificent copy of the Catholicon of 
Balbi, from the press of Mentelin: three editions of the Decretals 
of Bonefacius, beautifully printed upon vellum, at Mentz, by 
Schoeffer ; Isidori Etymologia, printed upon vellum by Zainer, 
1472; the first edition of the Polyglott Psalter, upon vellum ; 
several first and many rare editions of classical authors, including 
some large paper of the Variorum editions; a magnificent copy 
upon vellum of the first edition of Tewrdannckh, illustrated with 
wood engravings ; fine cupies of several editions of the Hore and 
Breviarie, printed upon vellum; a remarkably choice set of De 
Bry’s Voyages ; beautiful and complete copies, on large paper, of 








Te AQUARIUM—LIVING MARINE and 
" ANIMALS ana PLANTS; SEA- 
TANKS, Ppeeee nd every caaee reauisite, on ‘fale ie 
escriptive List on application. 
Ta 'DERS and WOOQLCOTT, at their Prices, oe 
Ligyd, 19 and 20, Portland Road, Regent's Park, W. 





the Bourdillon set of the Histoire de l’Académie 
Royale; rare_books in Italian and Spanish Literature; also, a 
few English historical end topographical works, including a large 
paper copy of Morant’s History of Essex, Bibliographical works 
of Dr. Dibdin, together with his set of the books printed by the 
Roxburghe Club. 
May be Viewed Saturday and Monday previous, and Catalogues 
had: if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 











P graph letter of the poet ; a charmingly illumi- 
nated Missal, or Book of Offices, decorated with ninety miniature 
paintings in the highest style of Flemish art—a volume of singu- 
lar beauty; several well preserved Egyptian papyri, some 
valuable Oriental Manuscripts, many others of historical and 
literary importance, comprising a most interesting collection 
relating to the celebrated Savonarola, whose productions have of 
late created more than usual interest. 

May be Viewed Two Days prior to the Sale, and Catalogues 

had; if in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 









































A Sineurarty Curious anp ImporTLNT COLLECTION OF 
SHAKSPEARIAN, Dramatic, AND PHILOLOGICAL 


LITERATURE. 
ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on THURSDAY, 
May 21, and two following days, at One precisely, a singularly 
curious and important Collection of Shakspearian, Dramatic, and 
Philological LITERATURE ; including an extraordinary assem- 
blage of early English plays, from the reign of Queen Elizabeth to 
the close of the 17th century; a large and valuable collection of 
old English poetry and black letter books, many of which are 
either unique or of the rarest possible occurrence ; a most im- 
portant series of early editions of Shakspeare of the highest 
rarity, comprising several first impressions of singular curiosity 
and value, with an extensive collection of Shakspeariana, unique 
Shakspearian tracts, and a great variety of early critical pieces and 
alterations, and old works on the stage bearing reference to 
Shakspeare’s plays, together with English and foreign books of 
emblems, numerous works ot@ritish philology, the provincial 
dialects of England, early dieti ‘ gi | v 
of manusetipts, and works on medieval literature, the whole 
having been collected during the last fifteen years, and used for 
literary purposes, by a well-known author. 
May be Viewed Two Days previously, and Catalogues had ; if 
in the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 



































































































































Mr. D. Bocur's Srock. 
R. L. A. LEWIS is instructed by the Exe- 
cutors to prepare for immediate Sale the first portion of 
the Important, Extensive, and Valuable Stock of Books of the late 
Mr. David Bogue. 




































THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS, AND Law Books. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
125, Fleet Street, on MONDAY, 9th, and TUESDAY, 
10th, BOOKS, including Rushworth’s Historical Collections, 
8 vols.; Du Fresne et Du Cange's Glossarium, 2 vols.; Gibbon’s 
Rome, 6 vols.; Horticultural Transactions, 8 vols.; Annual 
Register, 51 vols.; Voltaire’s Works, in English, 36 vols.; Theolo- 
gical Works ; also some Valuable Law Books—viz., Statutes at 
Large, by Pickering, continned to 49th George IIt., 47 vols,; 
Cruise’s Digest, 6 vols.; Bythewood’s Conveyancing, 9 vols.; 
Vesey’s, sen. and jun., Chancery Reports, 23 vols.; Bingham’'s 
Reports, 10 vols.; Barnwell, Alderson, and Creswell’s Reports, 
23 vols, &c. 




































































Recent Street, Crry Roap. 
ME. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, as above, by 
Direction of the Trustees, on THURSDAY, March 12th, 
the MACHINERY and IMPLEMENTS in TRADE, PRINT- 
ING PRESSES, STOCK OF PAPER, &c., of Messrs. bull and 
Vining, together with the Goodwill and Interest in the 
Premises. 



































130, Freer Streer. 


M®: L. A. LEWIS will SELL, as above, on 
MONDAY, 16th March, the STOCKTOF A FANCY 
STATIONER relinquishing the Retail Trade. 


300,000 Excravincs—Six Evenings’ Sale. 
N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet Street,on MONDAY evening, March 16, and 
five following evenings (Saturday and Sunday excepted), 300,000 
ENGRAVINGS, the property of Messrs. Ackermann and Co., 
Repository of Arts, Strand; also, Proofs, Artist’s Proofs, and 
Fine Impressi of Engravings by the most eminent 
Modern Artists and Engravers; Four Engraved the Pom 
of the 


















































“‘Female Equestrians,” by Turner; Five Sets 
Gallery, India proofs, and India proofs before the letters; 
Joshua Reynolds’ Gallery proofs; Royal Gallery of Art ; 











Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century, and other Fine 
of Prints—Articles of Fancy Stationery, &c. 
required, 
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Now ready, a> 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BO b 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT-LIBRARY. a >>) 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 5 
WORKS withdrawn from m, and offered at 
reduced prices for cash. 4 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Stheet, Manchester. 
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THE LITBRARY GAZETTE, AND 











In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 

of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The March number contains :— 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, Esq. 
Already published :— 
No.1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 
No. 2. The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 


jo Be ” 


No. 3. ” ROBERTSTEPHENSON, Esq.,M.P.,F.R.S.,&c» 
No.4. » J.A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.8., &c. 

No. 6. ” Sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P.R.S., &e. 
No. 6. ” E. H. BAILY, Esq., R.A. 

No. 7. ” SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 

No. 8. » PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.8. 

No. 9. ” E. M. WARD, Esq., R.A. 

No.0. ,, The Right Hon. LORD CAMPBELL. 


London: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street; David 
Bogue, 8€, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 


W4t tone AL REVIE W.— 

Advertisements for insertion in the APRIL Number must 

be forwarded by the 25th, and Catalogues by the 27th of March. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


IR EDWARD BULWER_ LYTTON, 
a portrait from a photograph by Mayall, engraved by Henry 
Linton, and a Critical Notice of his Works—Friends till Death, 
by Andrew Halliday—The British Institution—An Episode from 
Norwegian Peasant Life, by Frederica Rowan—and a variety of 
interesting papers on Literature, Science, and Art, by Authors of 
Reputation, form the contents of No. 24 of THE NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE, price 2d. richly illustrated. 
London: National Magazine Company (Limited), 25, Essex 
Street, Strand; and all Booksellers. 








This Day a:e published, price Tw») Guneas, Third Edition, | 
\4y Chuaageu, (v00 pages 4to), 


pica 
ONTRIBUTIONS TO VITAL STATIS- 
TICS : being a Development of the Rate of Mortality and 
the Laws of Sickness, from Original and Extensive Data. applied 
to the Formation, Reconstruction, and Management of Friendly, 
Odd Fellow, Foresters’, Rechabite, and other Benefit and Provi- 
dent Societies ; with an Inquiry into the Influence of Locality, 
Occupations, and Habits of Life on Health; an Analytical View 
of Railway Accidents ; anc an Investigation into the Progress of 
Crime in England and Wales. By F. G. P. NEISON, F.L.S., &c. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SPONGE’S TOUR.” 
This day is published, price Is., No I. of 


‘6A SK MAMMA;” or, THE RICHEST 

COMMONER IN ENGLAND. By the Author of 
“ Sponge’s Tour,” ‘* Handley Cross,’ “‘Hawbuck Grange,” &c. 
To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Parts, with numerous IJlus- 
trations on Steel and Wood by JOHN LEECH. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
In 3 vols.. post 8vo, 31s. Gd. 
ADARON ; or, the Artisan of Nismes: an 
Historical Romance of the Sixteenth Century. 
London: W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate Street Without. 





NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. CUMMING. 
Now ready, in feap., cloth, price 7s. 


(oNSeLATIONS ; or, Leaves from the Tree 

of Life. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., F.R.S.E. 

Contents :—The Careful Scrutiny—Perfect Peace—The Way of 
Peace—The Sure Refuge—Strong Consolation—Neither Forgotten 
nor Forsaken—Christ Appearing for us—Life’s Brief Day—The 
‘Troubled Heart—Paterna! Presence—The Opening of a Year— 
The Covenant Ordered and Sure—A People and their God—There 
is no Difference—The Unpardonable Sin—The Atoning Blood—My 
Living Redeemer—Nunc Dimittis. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


ust STEPS IN BRITISH HISTORY. 
For the Use of Schools and Private Families. By the late 
TUTOR TO THE EARL OF GLAMORGAN. 


Price 3s. (Now Ready), 
DUTY TO PARENTS. By a CrieRc¢yman 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


“We can recommend this work to the careful study of eyery 
child.”"—Cuurcu Rrrornm Gazerre. 


Price 10s. 6d. (Ready in a few days), 


DEARFORGIL, THE PRINCESS OF 


BREFNEY. A Historical Romance. By the Author of “The 
Last Earl of Desmond.” 


J. F. Hope, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. | 
F. HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


<7 e STREET, by his New Publishing Ar charges no 
c ission for Publishing Books Printed by him untii the Author 
has been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
to his care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
below the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 

Pein, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 

‘ost. 











Now ready, post free for Twelve Stamps, 


OW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO PUB- 


+ LISH. Practical Advice to Authors and Inexperienced 
ers. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


HE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCl., is NOW READY. 
ConTENTs. 


OUR POLITICAL PROSPECT. 
THE SALMON. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
FERNS 


LORD RAGLAN. 
HOMER. 


RATS. 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Published this day, price 2s. 6d. 


OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY 
for MARCH. 
ConTENTs. 
1. MR. DANSON ON THE CONNEXION BETWEEN THE 
BRITISH COTTON MANUFACTURE AND AMERICAN 
SLAVERY. 
2. REV. JOHN CLAY ON SOME OF THE CAUSES OF 
CRIME. 

MISS CARPENTER ON FEMALE REFORMATORIES. 
SIR JOHN BOWRING ON THE POPULATION OF 
CHINA. 

MR. JOPLING ON THE MORTALITY AMONG 
OFFICERS IN THE CRIMEA. 

MR. LUMLEY ON THE BANK CALLED “L’UNION DU 
CREDIT DE BRUXELLES. 

DR. GRAY ON THE DURATION OF LIFE AMONGST 
LAWYERS. 

8. REV. ROKERT EVEREST ON THE CRIMINAL STA- 

TISTICS OF THE HANSE CITIES. 
. PROF. WALSH—A DEDUCTION FROM THE STATIS- 
TICS OF CRIME. 
. MISCELLANEA. 


London: John William Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 


2 2 Fe 


~ 


1 


o 





Price 2s. 


HOOKERS JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. XCVIII.—Conrents. 
ORIGINAL PAPERS— 
ON RANUNCULUS CRETICUS, CORTUS XEFOLIUS, AND 
GRANDIFLORUS. By R.T. LOWE. 
ON PROFESSOR NEES VON ESENBECK’S GENERA 
OF ACANTHACEX IN DE CANDOLLE’S PRODRO- 
MUS. By G. BENTHAM. 
ON UDORA OCCIDENTALIS AND SERPICULA OCCI- 
DENTALIS, By R.CASPARY. 
REVISION OF THE GENUS TANZECIUM. By B. SEE- 
MANN. 


BOTANICAL INFORMATION— 
BOTTERI’S MEXICAN PLANTS. 
ABIES NOBILIS BEARING CONES IN THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 
PLANTS OF M. HUET DE PAVILLON. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS— 

ENGELMANN’S SYNOPSIS OF THE CACTACEZ OF 
THE UNITED STATES. ; 

WITTERUNG UND WACHSTHUM, ODER GRUND- 
ZUGE DER PFLANZENKLIMATOLOGIE ; VON HER- 
MANN HOFFMANN. 

oe FARNGATTUNGEN. By G. METTE- 
NIU 


DE VRIESE, G. H.; PLANTZ BATAVE ORIENTALIS. 
By C. G. ¢. REINWARDT. 

DOozY, F., ET J. H. MOLKENBOER; BRYOLOGIA 
JAVANICA. 

RETZIA, SIVE OBSERVATIONES BOTANIC QUAS DE 
PLANTIS HORTI BOGURIENSIS ANNIS 1855 ET 
1856 FECIT J. K. HASSKARL. 

OBSERVATIONES BOTANICH QUAS DE FILICIBUS 
HORTI BOGORIENSIS FECIT J. K. HASSKAKL. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





On the 2nd of March, 1857, price One Shilling, 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 189, containing the 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 


Contents: The Medical Bill for 1857—The Dental Profession— 
Boy Dispensers—Panna, or Radix Uncomocomo—The Detection 
of Strychnia—Sesquicxide of Iron—Sweet Spirit of Nitre from 
Methylated Spirit—Microscopical Examination of the Tissue in 
Coal—The Effects of Inhaling sweet Spirit of Nitre--On Crystal- 
lization—Products of the Leguminose—Storax—The Amoma of 
Western Africa—Pepsine—Report of the Results of Physical and 
Chemical Investigation and Applications in the Arts—Production 
of Ice by Evaporation of Ether in Vacuo—Meteorological Report : 
Paddington—Cases of Poisoning by Prussic Acid, Laudanum, 
Suychnine, and Opium—Camphor un Antidote to Strychnine— 
College of Dentists. a 

VOLUME XV. may be had in boards, as well as the preceding 
volume, price 12s. 6d. each. 

London: John Churchill, New Burlington Street. 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., 
Dubdii 





[He HOMILIST for March (No. 84, price 1s. 
post free), contains— 

Journalism and the Pulpit—The Issues and Encouragements of 
an Evangelical Mission~ The Tears of Deity over the Impenitence 
of Man—vhrist’s way of Dealing with Bigotry—The Conquest of 
Self the Greatest Victory—Man—God and His Universe—Dayid’s 
Lament over Absalom ; or, Tears of Parental Love—The Twofold 
Function of Personal Christianity—David and Goliath: a True 
Spirit, the Pledge of Victory ia the Battle of Life—The Third 
Utterance of Christ on the Cross—Dogmas tested by Reason and 
Scripture—The Magic Book— Old Standards and New; or, Genuine 
and Sham Orthodoxy, Richard Hooker—Stars of Christendom, 
Athanasius, by W. C. 

No. XXXYV. will be published on the first of May. 


The Homilist: Vol. I., price 4s 6d.; Vols. II., ITI.,I'V., and Vy. 
price 6s. 6d. each, cloth. 





London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





an 


Next week, Two Volumes, octavo, with Map and 
Illustrations, 32s, 


HE KINGDOM and PEOPLE of 


By SIR JOHN BOWRING, F.R.S., Her M 
tentiary in China. : i *Yestys Pla 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 











ee, 
This day, the Third Volume, with Maps, octavo, Iés., of 


(TRE SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA 
and its Relation to the History of Slavery and tp the 
Government of Colonies. By ARTHUR HELPS. 


Lately published, Vols. I. and II., 28s, 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, royal 8vo, 3s. 


[HE RUDIMENTS of MUSICAL GRay. 


MAR. By JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in 
King’s College. 


*,” A Complete List of Mr. Hullah’s publications may be 
obtained of the Publishers. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 





This day, Two Volumes, Foolscap 8vo, 9s, 


STILL WATERS. By the Author of “Dorothy,” 


By the same Author, 


DOROTHY ; a Tale. Second Edition. 4s, 64, 
DE CRESSY; a Tale. 4s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day is published, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
ALLADS AND SONGS BY DAVID 


MALLET. A New Edition, with Notes and Illustrations, 
and a Memoir of the Author, by FREDERICK DINSDALE, 
Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. 

London: Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet Street; Deighton, Bell, 
and Co., Cambridge. 





Price One Shilling; or, on receipt of 13 Postage Stamps, sent by 


post. 
‘COTCH LIFE ASSURANCE, and SCOTCH 
LIFE OFFICES. From the ‘‘ Weekly Chronicle and Register’ 
London: William Tweedie, 337, Strand; Letts, Son, and Co, 
Royal Exchange. 


Just published, 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
(CYCLOP DIA of PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
By J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., Professor of Astronomy inthe 
University of Glasgow. 
many Illustrations. 
London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin and Company. 


Assisted by many Scientific Men. With 








Just published, price !s., by post Is. 1d. 


[THE DECIMAL SYSTEM as a WHOLE, 
in its relation to Time, Measure, Weight, Capacity, and 
Money, in unison with each other. By DOVER STATTER. 

London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster Row. Liverpool : 
Joshua Walmsley, 50, Lord Street. 





NEW WORK ON ITALY. 
One vol., post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 
OING ABROAD; or, Glimpses of Art and 
Character in France and Italy. By NONA BELLAIRS. 
A Second and revised Edition is now ready. 
Charles J. Skeet, King William Street, Charing Cross. 


ROOKE’S (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER. 
New Edition, with Important Alterations. By A. 6 
FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


bee —_—_—__—+ 
S OWERBY’S' ENGLISH BOTANY: 
WO First Edition, royal octayo. ‘ 
ini i ii 6 Volumes, 
The few remaining Copies of this Work, forming 3 
and containing 2592 Plates full coloured, in Numbers, at £26 pet 
Copy, published at £55. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


S OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
kK Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. pn 
The Work, containing 2754 Plates partly coloured, de id 
volumes, and will be sold at £20 per copy, cloth each od P pias 
ing price, £27 7s. Vols. 1 to 7, comprising the Flowering 
(1576 Plates), £10 10s. cloth boards ; published at £14 78. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 

















Now ready, AIN 
SOWERBY’s FERNS of GREAT BRIT. a 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 
27s.; partly coloured, I4s.; plain, és. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Now ready, g 
OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES; A on 
ment to “The Ferns of Great Britain.” Flexib boarts, 
31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 98. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


PERITISH_ POISONOUS PLANTS. By 7 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 80, 
Plates. Full coloured; 7g.; plain, 5s. 

Iohn E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 
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JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, 


AND ART. 


219: 





TA, 
March 7, 57) 
THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
‘The Ninth Baition, in feap. 8vo, with Maps, &c., price 9s. 
COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION to 
A the STUDY of the BIBLE. By the Rev. T. HARTWELL 
HORNE, B.D., of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


\HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS. 
T Three Editions, as follows ;— 
i 419 Vignettes ... 35s. 
In 10 vols., feap. 8vo, with Portrait an: a1 
i dium vo, Portrait and Vignette ... 21s. 
— or in morocco, by ag eae oo - 
Ruby T. with Portrait, 1 vol. . 6d. 
———- , $¢ in morteco, by Hayday eee 218. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 











ition, in 16mo, with Vignette Title, price 4s. 6d. cloth ; 

see or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco, by Hayday, 
MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 

ROME, IVRY, and THE ARMADA. 
+,* Also, a NEW EDITION, with ILLUSTRATIONS. Original 
and from the Antique. By G. SCHARF, Jun., engraved on 
Wood by S. Williams. Feap. 4to, price One Guinea; or 42s. 
pound in morocco, by Hayday. 

London: Longman, Brown, and Co. 


ee . 
THE REY. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS AND LIFE. 


Complete in 1 vol., Portrait and Vignette, 21s ; 
calf, by Hayday, 30s. 


HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS, including his Contributions to the 
“Rdindurgh Review.” One-Volume Edition. 
Also, New Editions, 
Library Edition (the Fourth), 3 vols., 8vo, Portrait, 36s. 
‘An Edition in Pocket Volumes, 3 vols., feap. 8vo, 21s. 
ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MOKAL PHILOSOPHY, 
feap. 8v0, 7s. 
“SELECTIONS in the ‘‘ Traveller’s Library,’’ 2 vols., 16mo, 5s. 
MEMOIR of the Kev. SYDNEY SMITH. By his Daughter, 
Jaty HOLLAND. With a Selection from his Lettcrs, edited by 
Mrs. Austin. 2 -vols., 8vo, 28s. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green , Longmans, and Roberts, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


1. 
AVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRO- 
NOMY, for the Use of British Seamen. Tenth Edition, 
strongly half- bound, 6s. 


2. 
NAUTICAL TABLES, for the Use of British 
Scamen. New Edition, half-bound, 14s. 


$. 
The above Two Works, in ONE VOLUME, 
balf-bound, £1. 


By JAMES INMAN, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval 
College, Portsmouth. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, Third Impression, 
NGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC; 
containing 207 Tunes, Anthems, and Chants, arranged by 

Messrs. Goss, Turle, Hopkins, Horsley, Lowell Mason, Novello, 
and Diddin. Full Vocal Score, 4s. 6d., cloth boards; Instrumental 
7s, 64. cloth boards; Single Voices, ls, 6d. stiff cloth. Solfa Edi- 
tion, Puli Score, 2s. 6d.; Treble and Alto, Is. 

Also, Third Edition, 


PSALMS AND HYMNS FROM HOLY 
SCRIPTURE FOR CHANTING. With Chants, ls.; without 
Chants, 8d. stiff cloth. 

Also, Nos. I. and II., price 3d. each, 

PRACTICE-SONGS for CLASSES ; designed 
toaid Congregations in Singing articulately and expressively. 

London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster Row. 





Hatpnblished, a Companion to Corners “ Every Child’s England,” 
very Child's History of Rome,” 1s. paper covers; 1s. €d. 
eloth lettered; entitled ee ee 


vaRY CHILD’S SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
'y EDWARD FARR, Esq., Author of several popular 
ira Hooks. Is. paper covers: 1s. 6d. cloth lettered. This Work 
been published with a view of laying the foundation of a 
sound Scriptural Education in Childhood. Questions for Explana- 
tion are appended to the end of each chapter. 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill. 





8vo, price 15s. 


STERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
. The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
THOMSON a ering seed Phase 1847 and 1848. By THOMAS 

“, .1).,Assistant-Surgeon, BengalArmy. With Ti 

phs and a Map by Arrowsmith. ’ ve 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
ga le cats SO 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
salen enreinion 9 paar gre Account of their Structure, 
M.STARK, Esq. 20 Coloured Plates. ite. oa ee 7. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Royal 4to, price £5 5s. 


CENT 
A URY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 


The Plates selected from Cartis’s Botanic. 
1 
riptions re-written. by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 


F 


e Desc: 


PRS, Director of 
the Royal Gardens of Kew ; with Introduc- 
tion, and ions for their Culture, by Joun Cuarrs Loews. 


1 
anh Deere, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


WORKS BY THE LATE LORD ELLESMERE. 


s 

tbe PILGRIMAGE, DONNA CHARITEA, 

RLUEBEARD, and Other Poems. With Illustrations. 
Crown 4to, ‘4s. 
“ A pleasint task is before any future Walpole who may be dis- 
posed to bring down his predecessor’s Catalogue of ‘ Royal and 
Noble Authors’ to the time present. Few names in the modern 
list would fgure more agreeably than that of the Earl of Elles- 
mere.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1812, IN RUSSIA. 
By General CARL VON CLAUSEWITZ. Translated from the 
German. Map. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


3. 
THE SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE 
TURKS. FromtheGerman, Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
4. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A SOL.- 
DIER IN ACTIVE sERVICE. The Campaign of Radetzky, in 


Piedmont-—The Defence of Temeswar—The Camp of the Ban, 
Translated from the German. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


5. 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, Fcap. Svo, 6d, 


6, 
THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. Feap. 8vo, 


2s. 6d. 


7. 
WELLINGTON ; his Character—his Actions, 
and his Writings. By JULES MAUREL. With a Preface by 
Lord ELLESMERE. Feap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CAMPBELL'S LIVES OF THE CHANCELLORS. 





Now Ready, Vols. 1 to 3, (to be completed, with an Index, in 10 
Monthly Volumes,) Crown 8vo., 6s. each. 


IVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS, 

AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, 

from the Earliest Times till the Reign of George the Fourth. By 

the Right Hon. JOHN, LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., Lord Chief 
Justice of England. Fourth and revised edition. 


“ A new Edition of ‘The Lives of the Chancellors’ being called 
for, I have employed this Long Vacation in carefully revising the 
whole work, and I now offer it to the public in as perfect a state 
as I can hope that it may ever attain."—Extract rrom PREFACE. 

“A book that has reached the fourth edition, and the praise of 
which is in everybody’s mouth, requires no commendation at our 
hands. Rut we gladly welcome the work in this new and popu'ar 
form, and think the learned and noble Jord could hardly have be- 
stowed a greater boon upon the profession of which he is so dis~ 
tinguished a member, than by placing so useful a book within the 
reach of all.”—GreNTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE. 


“ The first series of the Lives was published in 1845, and in less 
than six months a new edition was called for. Equal success at- 
tended the concluding serics, and now the Noble and Learned 
Lord is publishing a fourth and cheaper edition of the whole in 
ten volumes, adopting the same form of publication which has 
been followed by Mr. Hailam in his great historical works. We 
doubt not that it will enjoy a circulation equal to its merits as an 
entertaining book, not merely as exhibiting the lives and cha- 
racter of the Chancellors, but as embodying much valuable infor- 
mation in a popular form, concerning the history of the Laws, 
the Constitution, and the customs of England.”—Recorp. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MEMOIRS BY SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


This Day, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


yf emMorgs. By the Right Hon. Sir Roserr 
PEEL, Bart. The Second and Concluding Volume. 


Contents: 1. Formation of the New Government, 1834-35—2. 
Repeal of the Corn Laws, 1845-6. Published by his Literary 
Trustees, Lord MAHON (now Earl STANHOPE) and the Right 
Hon. EDWARD CARDWELL, M.P. 

*,* Vol. I., The Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 1828-9. 


John Murray, Albemarle Strest. 





RECENT WORKS ON THE FINE ARTS. 





Now ready, Second Thousand, 3 vols., 8vo, 36s. 


HE TREASURES of ART in ENGLAND: 

Being an Account of the Chief Collections of Paintings, 

Sculptures, Drawings, &c., in Great Britain. By Dr. WAAGEN, 
Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 


“The work before us we unhesitatingly pronounce to contain 
more of the essence of true connoisseurship than any other of the 
same class that has yet come before the public. Dr. Waagen’s 
name is too familiar to the art-world to require any introduction.” 
—QvartERty Review.” 

“The k ledge of the contained in Dr. Waagen’s 
Treasures of Art in Great Britain, must have exercised no small 
influence in promoting the intended Art Treasures Exhibition at 
Manchester.”—Nores arp QuEKiEs. 


Also, Now Ready, with 200 Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK of the 
ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND RENAISSANCE. By 
M. LABARTE. 


“‘ Illustrated with upwards of 200 wood engravings, representing 
some of the most remarkable examples in every style of Art. As 
a broad view of the domestic art of the middle ages, and an in- 
troduction to their particular study, this ‘ Handbook’ will be 
found extremely useful and satisfactory.” —Puress. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


wial 








SIR FRANCIS HEAD'S ESSAYS. 
Now heh, 9 vei. Bid 8vo., 18s. 
[DESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS: CONTRIBUTED 


TO THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. By SIR FRANCIS 
B. HEAD, Bart. 


ConTENTs :— 
Cornish Miners in America. 
English Charity. 
Locomotion by Steam. 
British Policy. 
The Printer’s Devil. 
The Red Man. 
The Air we Live in. 
Memorandum on Battle of Waterloo. 
London and North-Western Railway. 
The Electric Telegraph. 
Britannia Bridge. 
The London Post Office. 


“‘ The volumes contain some of the most interesting essays that 
have appeared in the ‘ Quarterly.’ Those who, like ourselves, 
read them as they appeared, will read them again with pleasure ; 
and such as have not before seen them, will be to find 
how much pleasant reading they have missed.”—GantLeman’s 
MaGazine. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LATE LORD RAGLAN. 


Second Edition, with a New Preface, Portrait, and Plans, 
2 vols., Post 8vo., 24s. 


1 Fa FROM HEAD-QUARTERS; or, 

The Realities of the War in the Crimea. By A STAFF 
OFFICER. 

“ This is the most interesting account which has yet appeared 
of the war in the Crimea, The simplicity with which the writer 
has told the result of his observations, renders his ‘ Letters’ no 
less agreeable than instructive; and however much the public 
may have been satiated with the oft-repeated tale, we can pro- 
mise them that they will here find fresh materials to reward 
curiosity.”—QuarteRLy Review. 

“We hasten to direct the attention of our readers to this strik- 
pe work. We have perfect confidence in the author’s veracity.’ 
—Pnress. 

“We presume that we may consider this work for the 
present an official defence, so far as practicable, of the late Lord 
—_— * * * The two volumes cannot fail to be eagerly read.’’ 
—ATLAS. 

“ It would be impossible to conceive two narratives more vio- 
lently opposed to each other than Mr. Russell’s and that of the 
Staff Officer.’—Lrrenany Gazerre. 

“The position of the author at head-quarters gave him great 
opportunities of acquiring sound information.” —LzapeR. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





KEITH JOHNSTON’S AMERICAN ATLAS. 


This Day, 29 Plates, engraved in the finest style of the art, and 
carefully coloured, half-bound morocco, small folio, price 63s. 


N ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, NEW- 
FOUNDLAND, MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, CUBA, and 
JAMAICA. From the most Recent State Documents, Marine 
Surveys, and Unpublished Materials, with Plans of the principal 
Cities and Seaports, and an Introductory Essay (16 pp.) on the 
Physical Geography, Products and Resources of North America. 
By Professor ROGERS, of BOSTON, U.S., and A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Geographer to the Queen. 


*,* This is the only Collection of Maps of these Countries from 
d not yet published in Burope or America. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, London ; 
W.and A. K. Johnston, Engravers to the Queen, Edinburgh. 








POPULAR WORK, BY DR. PARIS. 





Now Ready, Eighth Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, 
Woodcuts, Post 8yo., 9s. 


PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 

IN EARNEST ; Being an attempt to implant in the young 
mind the First Principles of Natural Philosophy by the aid of the 
popular toys and sports of youth. By thelateJOHN PARIS, M.D_ 


“ We know of no other book which so charmingly blends amuse- 
ment with instruction. No juvenile book has been published in 
our time more entitled to praise.”--Exmrner. 

“ Another of Dr. Paris’s works, published anonymously, but 
which will henceforth appear with his name, was the ‘ Philo- 
sophy in Sport made Science in Earnest.’ This little work, which 
has run through many editions, and is read wherever the English 
language is known, is indicative of the extent of the author’s 
knowledge and of his power of explaining the principles of 
science in the most intelligible language.” —AruEnauoM. 

John Murray, Abemarle Street. 





Now Ready, Eighteenth Edition, with 20 additional Woodcuts, 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


ITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. 

‘* This little History was written for a real little Arthur, and I 
have endeavoured to write it as I would tell it to an intelligent 
chiid. I well remember what_I wanted to be told when first 
allowed to read the History of England.”—AvrTHor’s Prerace. 

‘* Lady Callcott’s style isof the right kind ; earnest and simple.” 
— EXAMINER, 

“Ach ing little production, and just such as ought to be 
given to or read by a child. Few persons can-write down to the 
infantile capacity without silliness on the one hand, or mistaken 
inculcations on the other. The happy medium is here hit; and we 
most cordially recommend ‘Little Arthur’s History’ to every 
little person in the British Empire.” —Lirerary Gazerre. 

“TI acknowledge myself to be some judge of what suits children, 
and I never met with ahistory so well adaptad either to their 

pacities or their i so philosophical, and at the 
same time written with suchinfantine simplicity.” —Mas. Maxcett 
to Lapy CaLLcorz. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[March 7, "9 








MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sent Post Free on Receipt of Post- Office Order. 


x. 

FROM BOMBAY TO BUSHIRE AND 
BUSSORA ; with a Sketch of the Present State of Persia, 
and Notes on the Persian War. By WILLIAM ASHTON 
SHEPHERD, Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


It. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND; 
a Matter of Fact Romance. By CHARLES READE, 
Author of “ Christie Johnstone” and “ Peg Woflington.” 
New Edition. One volume, price 5s. 

“Tn every way an book: in the in- 
terest which it excites and sustains—uncommon in the 
powers it displays and in the variety of knowledge it contains 
—uncommon in the beauty and force of its language.”— 
Saturpay Revirw. 





Tit, 


MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSI- 
NESS. By DR. DORAN. Author of “Lives of the 
Queens of England.” Two vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 
21s, 

“ There is scarcely a class of readers from whom this book 
will not win attention and liking. With information to re- 
commend it to the studious, its dashing liveliness of style 
will not fail to attract the desultory reader. The former will 
enjoy very genuine amusement—the latter will gain much 
valmehle information in a very pleasurable way. It is 
a very charming book, and is sure of a very brilliant 
career.”—GENTLEMAN’S MaGazInE. 


Iv. 


THE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 
of HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD. Now 
First Collected and Chronologically Arranged, and a 
copious Index added. With nearly 200 new letters. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F\S.A. Vol. I. (to 
be completed in eight), 8vo., 10s. 6d., with Portraits. 

“A boon to the whole reading world.”—QuanTERLy 

REVIEW. 


V. 
LUCY AYLMER. By the Author of “The 


Curate of Overton.” 3 vols. 


“Written with easy grace, and fine fancy, and sweet de- 
scription, it takes a firm hold on the reader’s attention,”— 
Press. 


vi. 
MEMOTRS OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

By M. GUIZOT. 8vo. 14s, 
“Sir Robert Peel has been honoured in a biographer as 


few English statesmen ever have been or can hope to be.”— 
EXAMINER, 


VII, 


LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL, 
Author of “ The Life of Dr. Johnson.” 8vo. 14s, 


“Tt is rarely we come across a volume with so much to 
amuse us and make us laugh,”—Saturpay REview. 


Vit. 


TOBACCO AND THE DOCTORS. Its 
History, Manufacture, Cultivation, and Adulterations. 
Its use considered with reference to its Influence on 


the Human Constitution, By ANDREW STEINMETZ, 
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REVIEWS. 


irs of the Right Honourable Sir Robert 
— A hog ULP., fe. Published by the 
Trustees of his Papers, Lord Mahon (now 
Earl Stanhope), and the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Cardwell, M.P. Vol. II. Murray. 
Tis volume terminates the Memoirs left for 
publication by Sir Robert Peel ; but the work 
will be continued by the literary trustees 
upon their own responsibility in future 
volumes, containing a selection from the cor- 
respondence between Sir Robert Peel and 
his colleagues and friends, “ especially of 
such letters as, while written with all 
the unreserve of personal regard or official 
connexion, may yet at this time be given to 
the world without any breach of public or of 
private confidence.” The present volume 
contains two memoirs: one upon the short 
administration of 1834-5, and the other upon 
the circumstances attending the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1845-6. There is nothing so 
striking or so interesting in these papers as 
the light they throw upon the character of 
the chief actor in the events they illustrate. 
The frankness and integrity of Sir Robert 
Peel are exhibited to infinitely greater advan- 
tage in these letters and memoranda, which 
were never intended for publicity, than even 
in official documents and ministerial procecd- 
ings, which might be expected to display his 
high qualities in the most favourable aspects. 
Whatever differences of opinion may exist re- 
specting his policy, either in the earlier or the 
later period of his career—for, like Titian, he 
had at least two “ styles” —itmust be accorded 
to his honour by men of all parties that no 
statesman, placed in such trying and critical 
circumstances, couid have acted with more 
honesty and candour. The confidential corre- 
spondence collected in this volume supplies 
ample evidence of the conscientiousness with 
which he laboured for the public good. Al- 
though no man was more deeply pledged 
to party than Sir Robert Peel at his outset in 
life, and although, up to 1829, he was the 
leader of the most fe and obstinate party 
in the country, he had the wisdom in the end 
to profit practically by experience, and the 
courage to prefer what he regarded as the in- 
terests of the people to his own, or to those 
of the faction with whom all his personal and 
political associations were bound up. The 
vastness of the individual sacrifice, and the 
obloquy it inevitably entailed, may assuredly 
accepted as conclusive proofs of the earnest- 
ness of his convictions, while they impart an 
heroic grandeur to his conduct which will be 
much more justly estimated by posterity than 
by the contemporary age. 
he circumstances under which Sir Robert 
eel was called upon to join a new adminis- 
tration in 1834 originated in the resignation 
of Lord eae and Viscount Althorp. In this 
emergency the King directed Lord Melbourne 
to undertake the formation of a new govern- 
ment, to be composed of the heads of parties, 
icularly instructing him to communicate 
or that purpose with the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert eel, and Mr. Stanley. This royal 
project of coalition on a grand scale was evi- 
_ hopeless, and Lord Melbourne stated 
clearly to the King his grounds for thinking 
80; but, in accordance with his instructions, 
Communicated his Majesty’s pleasure to 


the three individuals indicated. eel’s reply 
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was perfecily unreserved. He entirely agreed 
with Lord Melbourne in thinking that it 
would be impossible to form an administra- 
tion out of such elements, adding at the same 
time that Lord Grey’s government was dis- 
solved, not in consequence of the active exer- 
tions of a hostile majority in either House of 
Parliament, nor of successful opposition to 
any of its measures, but mainly in conse- 
quence of conflicting opinions within its 
own body. Upon this answer, addressed to 
the King, Sir Robert wrote the following 
memorandum, dated ten days afterwards :— 

“The Duke of Wellington and I acted in con- 
cert throughout this correspondence. The letter 
which he addressed to the King in consequence of 
the second communication of Lord Melbourne, was 
shown to me by him before it was despatched, as 
my letter was shown to him; but neither of us 
suggested any alteration in the letter of the other. 
We took precisely the same view of the whole sub- 
ject,—each of us being resolved to afford the King 
every assistance in our power, if his Majesty should 
require that assistance, without conditions as to 
union with others of different political principles 
and party connexions, and giving us full liberty to 
exercise our discretion in respect to dissolution and 
public measures generally, 

““We had no wish to be invited to take office 
even upon those terms, but were resolved, if in- 
vited, not to decline the responsibility, and to ex- 
haust every constitutional means of ascertaining 
whether the country, or rather whether the con- 
stituent body, would support an administration 
founded upon Conservative principles. These prin- 
ciples I, for one, consider to be perfectly com- 
patible with cautious and well-digested reforms in 
every institution which really requires reform, and 
with the redress of proved grievances.” 

Under all the circumstances of the case, it 
cannot be imputed to Sir Robert Peel, or to 
those who acted with him, that there was any 
factious resistance shown by them to the de- 
sires of the King on this occasion. His Ma- 
jesty himself admitted the justice of Sir 
Robert Peel’s reasoning in a note he addressed 
to him on the following day, in which he says 
that “although he cannot help regretting the 
failure of his purpose, his Majesty is bound to 
admitthat the opinions which have been so for- 
cibly stated by Sir Robert Peel, and by others, 
of its impracticability, have appeared to him 
conclusive.” Lord Grey’s government had 
fallen to pieces from weakness and want of 
internal union. All chance of carrying on the 
public business without renovation from the 
Conservative party was at an end. But the 
Conservative party, in common with the 
Whig minister selected to make the experi- 
ment, felt that such a combination could not 
possess influence or stability. They therefore 
declined to embark in it, and, standing aloof, 
waited for the ripening of the peach. There 
was no intrigue or reservation on either side. 
The whole transactions exhibit the natural 
course of a state crisis under the action of 
party influences. 

This correspondence took place in July, 
1834. In the following October Sir Robert 
Peel left England for Italy, believing that 
there was then no immediate likelihood of a 
disturbance of the existing administration. 
Early in November he was summoned home 
to take charge of the government. These 
incidents are well remembered ; but it will 
be interesting to see the record of them in the 
brief memoranda attached by Sir Robert Peel 
to the papers connected with them :— 

“Tleft England for Italy on the 14th of October, 
1834, with Lady Peel and my daughter Julia, after- 
wards Lady Villiers, little foreseeing the probability 
of my sudden recall on any ground similar to that on 





which it took place, and having had no communi- 
cation, previously to my departure, with the Duke 
of Wellington or any other person, respecting the 
position and prospects of the administration which 
existed at the time of my departure. Itis scarcely 
necessary to contradict or even to notice the report 
that was at one time spread, that there had been 
some previous concert or understanding with his 
late Majesty in contemplation of the events that 
took place in November. So far as I am con- 
cerned, and so far as I know, there was no com- 
munication whatever, direct or indirect, with his 
late Majesty after we left office in 1830, except, 
indeed, when an attempt to forma government 
was made by his Majesty on the retirement of Earl 
Grey in 1832, and in July, 1834, when Lord Mel- 
bourne was directed by the King to make a com- 
munication to the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Stanley, and myself, respecting an union in the 
King’s service of public men of different political 
connexions. My belief is that his Majesty uni- 
formly acted with scrupulous fidelity towards his 
advisers, whatever might be their political bias. 
I am sure he did, so far as I am concerned, both 
when I was in office, and when I was acting in 
opposition to his Majesty’s government.” 


Sir Robert Peel had been in Rome ten or 
eleven days when Mr. Hudson, the King’s 
messenger, arrived with a packet of letters, 
the most important of which was a brief com- 
munication from the King, opening with the 
following startling sentence :-— 


“The King having had a most satisfactory and 
confidential conversation with the Duke of Wel- 
lington on the formation of a new government, 
calls on Sir Robert Peel to return without loss of 
time to England, to put himself at the head of the 
administration of the country.” 


This summons further apprized Sir Robert 
that the Duke of Wellington had provision- 
ally undertaken the Treasury and Home de- 
partments, and that the Great Seal had been 
put in commission—all awaiting the arrival 
of the new minister. It was a question, 
whether the late ministers were dismissed, or 
whether their retirement was voluntary. The 
death of Lord Spencer, which deprived the 
administration of the services of Lord Al- 
thorp in the Commons, had so sensibly 
weakened the power of ministers, that Lord 
Melbourne felt it to be his duty to submit his 
position to the King, and to ask if it was his 
Majesty’s pleasure that fresh arrangements 
should be attempted with a view to carry on 
the existing government. His Majesty’s an- 
swer was explicit. He thought that the 
weight and consideration of the government 
was so much diminished in the Commons, 
that it would not be “acting fairly or ho- 
nourably by his lordship, to call upon him for 
the continuance of his services in a position 
of which the tenure appeared to the King so 
precarious.” The Duke of Wellington, speak- 
ing of these matters, in his communications 
with Sir Robert Peel, is at a loss how to de- 
signate the act of separation between the King 
and his advisers. He writes :— 

“You will observe that the King’s case is not 
quite one of his ministers quitting him: I think 
that it might have been such a one if his Majesty 
had not been so ready to seize upon the first notion 
of difficulties resulting from Lord Spencer’s death. 
Lord swears they are turned out. However, 
it is quite clear that they could not go on, and they 
are all, particularly Lord Melbourne, delighted to 
be relieved.” 

Sir Robert Peel was of opinion that it was 
a clear dismissal, and regretted, in common 
with the Duke, the precipitancy of his Ma- 
jesty’s decision. The change, he thought, 
would have led to a more satisfactory and 


| permanent result if it had arisen from intes- 
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tine divisions, or any other cause, rather than 
the intervention of the King. In his me- 
morandum he says :— 


‘Notwithstanding these impressions, however, 
very little consideration was necessary to convince 
me that I had no alternative but to undertake the 
office of Prime Minister instantly on my arrival. 
The King’s course had been decided yn. The for- 
mer government was dismissed from office. Had 
it been possible that I should have been consulted 
previously, [ might have dissuaded the act of dis- 
missal as premature and impolitic ; but I could not 
reconcile it to my feelings, or indeed to my sense 
of duty, to subject the King and the Monarchy to 
the humiliation, through my refusal of office, of 
inviting his dismissed servants to resume their 
appointments.” 

It will be seen, from the following snatches 
of personal narrative, that Sir Robert lost 
no time in obeying his Majesty’s commands. 

“‘On my return, on the night of Tuesday, the 
25th of November, from a ball at the Duchess of 
Torlonia’s, those letters were delivered to me at my 
residence in Rome, the Hotel de']’Europe. 

“‘T had seen in the public papers the intelligence 
of the death of Earl Spencer (Lord Althorp’s 
father) one or two days before Mr. Hudson’s arri- 
val; and although I thought it probable that the 
necessary removal of Lord Althorp from the House 
of Commons would have a material bearing on the 
position and the interests of the government, I 
did not contemplate the sudden dissolution of it. 
I was avout to leave Rome for‘Naples on the day 
or day but one after Mr. Hudson's arrival, and had 
made arrangements for my return from Naples, 
after staying there a short time, by the steam-boat 
which plied between Naples and Genoa. I had 
actually taken the passage for our return to Civita 
Vecchia for myself, Lady Peel, and our travelling 
companions. These projects were of course inter- 
rupted by the arrival of Mr. Hudson. I delivered 
to him ‘letters in reply to those which he had 
brought, and made immediate preparations ‘for my 
departure.” 

The letters were to the King and the 
Duke. They were written onthe same night, 
and contained a brief assurance that he would 
proceed on his journey without a moment’s 
delay. 


“By dint of considerable exertion my prepara- 
tions were completed the following day, and we 
left Rome about three o’clock on Wednesday the 
26th of November. I had taken the precaution of 
providing myself with a separate passport, in case 
Lady Peel should be unable to bear the fatigue of 
rapid and continued travelling. She accompanied 
me, however, the whole way to Dover, where we 
landed on the evening of the 8th of December. 
We travelled eight nights out of the twelve we 
were on the road, having no.choice but to halt on 
four of them. We stayed one night at Massa 
(at least a few hours of the night) in consequence 
of a rapid torrent which could not be safely ferried 
over by dark; one night at Susa, previously to 
crossing Mont Cenis ; one night at Lyons, which 
had been lately declared en état de stége, and where 
it was necessary to have the passports visé; one 
night at Paris, where I expected letters that it 
might be useful for me to receive previously to my 
arrival in England, 

‘* In the course of the journey I had met a mes- 
senger (near Macon) bringing newspapers and 
letters from the Duke of Wellington and others, 
which I answered from Macon by the messenger.” 

The letters were from the Duke of Wel- 
lington, announcing that‘all things were going 
on well, the funds rising, the King in high 
spirits, and addresses of congratulation on 
the dismissal of ministers pouring in. There 
was one advantage, Sir Robert remarks, from 
theinterval between his recall and his arrival 
in ‘London, that it gave him ample oppor- 
tunity to consider-various important matters 
coolly and without ‘interruption. His reflec- 





tions upon the “situation” are eurious and 
instructive. 


“In my letters to the King and the Duke of 
Wellington from Rome, I had merely given an as- 
surance that I would return without delay to Eng- 
land. As TI should, by my acceptance of the office 
of first minister, become technically, if not morally, 
responsible for the dissolution of the preceding go- 
vernment, although I had not the remotest concern 
in it, I did not at once, upon the hurried statement 
which was sent to me of the circumstances con- 
nected with it, pledge myself to the acceptance of 
office. I greatly doubted indeed the policy of 
breaking up the government of Lord Melbourne 
at that time. I entertained little hope that the 
ministry about to replace it would be a stable one 
—would command such a majority in the House of 
Commons as would enable it to transact the public 
business. I was not altogether satisfied by the ac- 
counts I first received with the sufficiency of the 
reason for the dissolution of the late government 
—namely, the removal of Lord Althorp to the 
Lords—and the objections of the King to Lord 
John Russell as Lord Althorp’s successor in the 
lead of the House of Commons.” 


Subsequent events confirmed the sagacity 
of these observations. 

Sir Robert waited upon the King imme- 
diately upon his pete before ‘he saw any 
other person ; and stated to his Majesty that 
he thought it of importance that he should at 
once accept the office of First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His object, in thus instantly investing him- 
self with the responsibility of the govern- 
ment, was to avoid that appearance of ‘‘ doubt 
and hesitation which consultation with others 
might imply,” and not to make acceptance of 
office contingent on their answers. 

The first persons to whom he applied to join 
him in the Cabinet were Lord Stanley (who 
had recently acquired that title) and Sir 
James Graham. They both declined. Tord 
Stanley’s letter, containing the grounds of 
his refusal to enter the new government, 
is remarkable for the soundness of its 
reasoning, and the large and liberal view it 
takes of public affairs. After tracing in de- 
tail some of the salient incidents, illustrative 
of the career of the Grey and Melbourne ad- 
ministrations, he proceeds to the special 

ound on which he declines office under 

Wellington and Peel :— 

‘* A few months only have elapsed: the Duke 
of Wellington is the person who, on the dissolution 
of Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet, received the first 
mark of his Majesty’s confidence; this circum- 
stance alone must stamp upon the administration 
about to be formed the impress of his name and 
principles ; and this administration I am asked to 
join, you being its acknowledged head ; the Duke 
of Wellington, as you inform me, filling the im- 
portant office of Foreign Secretary ; and your fol- 
lowers, to whom I have before alluded, being the 
principal constituent parts of the government. 
You will not mistake me if I say that private feel- 
ing, as well as political judgment, alike disincline 
me to the adoption of this proposal. The sudden 
conversion of long political opposition into the most 
intimate alliance, no general coincidence of princi- 
ple, except upon one point, being proved to exist 
between us, would shock public opinion, would be 
ruinous to my own character, and injurious to the 
government which you seek to form. : 

“‘The reputation of those who take a part in 
public affairs is a matter of national importance ; 
and confidence in public men has been more shaken 
by-coalitions than by all the other acts of personal 
misconduct taken together. This consideration 
applies with peculiar force to the offer which you 
have now made to me. If any beneficial moral 
effect were produced by my separation from Lord 
Grey and my former colleagues, and my abandon- 





ment ‘of office for the sake of conscience and prin- 


nn 
ciple, that effect would be wholly destroyed by 
speedy return to office with their political 
nents : the motives of my former conduct would be 
suspected, whereas now they cannot be im , 
and any reasons which might be urged in indies, 
tion of the present junction would be Powerless as 
opposed to the public sentiment, which revaly 
against all political coalitions, especially when 

are riade the immediate stepping-stone to power.” 
































This passage possesses a peculiar significance 
at the present moment, if it be true, a ¥ tif 
some of the newspapers tell us, that Lon = 
Derby, on a recent occasion, announced his aie ‘ 
intention of inviting Sir James Graham tp : iin 
co-operate with him, should he be called up or 
to undertake the government. = 

The refusal of Sir James Graham s po 

p pests thoug’ 
from the following note, to have been given kno 
personally ; but the grounds of it are noi be ot 
stated :— ach 

“ Sir James Graham came up to town from Ne b 
therby, as he said, out of personal esteem for me, giued 
and respect for the communication which I had app'y 
been authorised by the King to make to him ; and, es 
although he declined office, assured me of his warm upon. 
personal regard and general desire to give me all 118 1 
the support he could consistently with his own but 1 
principles and avowed opinions.” matte 

The dissolution of Parliament had been stead 
decided upon before Sir Robert’s retur. om 
Even if it had not, he would have resorted to An 
it. But he is careful to have it understood ous t 
that he was “no advocate for frequent or of G 
abrupt dissolutions.” He distrusted them as of In 
remedies for the weakness of a government, omy 
and was further of opinion that the ch the 1 
effected in the representative system by #1 
Reform Bill, rendered any speculation on the sui 
probable consequences of such measures ex- Tecel! 
tremely uncertain. The formation of the tical 
new government was attended with consider. aS 
able difficulty, and was not accomplished with. Pe 
out producing, as usual, resentments and dis of 
appointments. ant 

These points are touched upon in the fol ask ¢ 
lowing passage :— tage 

‘* By far the most painful duty which I had to have 
discharge was that of selection between parties of once 
equal or nearly equal fitness for office. I had little whic 
time, amid the thousand things that pressed for ina 
consideration and despatch on my arrival in Eng- rien 
land—the arrear of public business, the constant acqi 
and absolutely necessary intercourse with the King, tain 
and the various matters connected with the disso- Y 
lution—to weigh nicely conflicting claims and rival that 
pretensions. All the time that I could devote to " 
the consideration of them, I did, with an earnest j 
desire to do justice, and where disappointment was e 
inevitable, to mitigate it (if possible) by kind and a 
friendly explanations. I had to lament that in one | 
or two cases I signally failed to reconcile parties to bec 
the decision to which I came, and was considered of 
to have inflicted positive wrong, because I did not tie 
reinstate them in the situations which they held on till 
the breaking up of the Duke of Wellington's g- ext 
vernment in November, 1830. I was supported, 
however, by the consciousness that their disap- th 
pointment did not arise from any preference given an 
to personal objects of my own, or from the selection de 
of personal friends from mere considerations of pr dr 
vate friendship. My duty was to make the gv he 
vernment as strong and efficient as I could; am ae 
after the refusal of office by Lord Stanley and Sir “ 
James Graham, I continued to act as well 3 3 
could on the principle which had dictated the offer ec 
to them, and invited into the service of the Crowa d 
such men of Conservative principles as ap : I 
most likely either to strengthen the government 4 al 
their talent, or to conciliate support to it on accoum h 
of their political connexions. The mere pha 
blishment of the Duke of Wellington’s governmen is 
of 1830 would have saved me much trouble, bat ‘ 
would have diminished the little hope I ever enter, é 
tained of being enabledto makeasuccessfulstragge 
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It may be suspected that Sir Charles 
Wetherell’s case was one of the “ positive 
wrongs.” He refused to accept the Attorney- 
Generalship, beeause he thought himself en- 
titled to a Vice-Chancellorship, or, perhaps, 
to the Chancellorship itself, which was given 
to Lord Lyndhurst. As to Lord Eldon, he 
was out of Sie with everybody, and re- 
turned a curt and tart answer to a polite 
letter from Sir Robert, giving him the 
mortifying intelligence that the appomtments 
were all filled up, and apologizing on the score 
of incessant occupation for not having written 
to him sooner. “If I forbear,” replies the 
ex-Chancellor, “to enter into any statements 
respecting subjects in that letter, I might be 
thought disrespectful in delaying making my 
acknowledgments for the kindness and re- 

ct expressed towards me in it—a delay 
which might not be thought sufficiently apolo- 
gized for by observations which could only 
apply to — which, I understand, from 
your letter, have already been determined 
upon.” The whole passage is confused, and 
it is not easy to extricate its precise meaning; 
but the annoyance at being advised upon 
matters which were already concluded, in- 
stead of being consulted in the first instance, 
1s unmistakeable. 

Amongst the persons Sir Robert was desir- 
ous to attach to his government was the son 
of George Canning—now Governor-General 
of India. The terms in which this desire was 
conveyed to Lady Canning are creditable to 
the motives of the minister :— 


“Thardly know whether I am justified in as- 
suming the correctness of the information I have 
received, that your son has not formed any poli- 
tical opinions or political connexions which forbid 
the offer I am about to make to you on his behalf. 

“If Lam acting under an erroneous impression, 
my motive must be my justification. Assuming, 
however, that which I have heard to be correct, I 
am most anxious to assure you, that if your son is 
not disinclined, and if you think it for his advan- 
tage that he should enter into public life, I shall 
have the greatest satisfaction in placing him at 
once as one of the Lords in the department over 
which I preside, and in giving him every facility 
i acquiring that political knowledge and expe- 
rience which, combined with his own talents and 
acquirements, may, I trust, enable him to main- 
tain Pa mae of wel name he bears. 

“T do not attach to this office the condition 
that he shall at once come into Parliament.” 

The offer was declined, not because his 
Political opinions did not coincide with those 
of Sir Robert Peel, which, it would appear 
from Lady Canning’s answer, they did; but 

use it was neither his own wish, nor that 
of his mother, that he should enter into poli- 
ties with a view to office, nor accept of office 
till he had earned some claim to it by his own 
exertions. 

The first step taken by Sir Robert after 

completion of the administration was to 
announce its — in the form of an ad- 
dress to the e ectors of Tamworth. This ad- 
Was in strict accordance with the views 
maintained in opposition—unless his 

d laration, that he considered the Reform Bill 
final and irrevocable settlement of a great 
constitutional question,” may be considered a 
inees from the spirit of former professions. 
undoubtedly thought so at the time, 


and he felt it necessary in hi justi 
a rl n his notes to justify 


“T held no lan 
: gu 
in this ae which I 
acting cpposition to the government. I 
did not attempt to mitigate hostility by any new 


age and expressed no opinions 
had not previously held 





professions, or to court popular favour by promises 
of more extensive reforms than those to the prin- 
ciple of which I had assented before I took office. 
It was said by my opponents that I held a new 
language as to the Reform Bill. I certainly tried 
to calm any anxiety on that head among the advo- 
cates of the Reform of Parliament by an explicit. 
declaration that I considered the measure final and 
irrevocable. But was the language I held new? 
was it adopted for the first time because it was. 
convenient in my altered position to disclaim hos- 
tility to the measure that had passed into a law? 
On this and on every other matter noticed in the Ad- 
dress, the besi, the only satisfactory mode of deter- 
mining whether new professions were made, is to 
compare the expressions used in this Address with 
declarations previously made by me.” 


The former declarations, to which Sir 


Robert refers as being in harmony with the } 
doctrine of finality, are slight and httle to the | 


purpose; at best making an indifferent piece 
of special pleading. The wonder is that so 
clear-sighted a statesman should have com- 
mitted himself to the dogma that any settle- 
ment of any political question should be held 
to be final and irrevocable, or could be final 
and irrevocable in the nature of things. Not 
alone is it unreasoning and delusive to sup- 
eg that the government of a day can legis- 


all posterity, but that politician must be sin- 
gularly obtuse who does not perceive that it 
is the very condition of all measures of reform 
that they shall be elastic, and as capable of 
adaptation to future contingencies as to the 
immediate incidents out of which they arose. 

The administration was formed in Deeem- 
ber, 1834, and went to pieces in March, 1835. 
The causes of its fall are succinctly pointed out 
in a memorandum submitted by Sir Robert 
Peel to the Cabinet on the 25th March, in 
anticipation of Lord John Russell’s motion 
for the alienation from ecclesiastical purposes 
of any surplus revenues of the Irish church. 
Without entering into further detail, the fol- 
lowing extract from this Cabinet paper will, 
at this moment, be read with interest :— 

‘Let us calmly review what has taken place. 
The government has been beaten since the meeting 
of parliament on the choice of a Speaker, and on 
the amendment of the Address. 


“T was obliged to name Mr. Bernal for the | 


Chair of the Committee of Ways and Means from 
inability to secure the election of any one in the 
confidence of the government. The first diploma- 
tic appointment which we made could not have 
been persisted in, and was resigned, in consequence 
of the interference of the House of Commons, by 
the person designated for it. 

“We have made no progress whatever with 
public business—have only yet passed through 
three or four votes on Navy Estimates in the 
Committee of Supply—have been obstructed every 
night by frivolous debates, or motions made as 
amendments on the Speaker’s leaving the chair, 
which had no sort of reference to the vote on 
supply. 

‘7 am aware that it is in the power of any in- 
dividual member to take this course, and to create 
these impediments ; but the course is taken, and 
the impediments are created, because we are in a 
minority—because we have not the weight and au- 
thority to check, through the opinion and voice of 
a majority, the vexatious opposition of individual 
members. 

“ Last night, on a question relating to the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into the most 
frivolous accusations against an officer in command 
of the marines at Chatham, although we proposed 
to concede an inquiry limited to such of the allega- 
tions as affected his official conduct, we were in a 
minority of 160 to 1380. 

““On Monday next there will be a call of the 
House, and a proposition, ta which we no doubt 








shall be unable to aceede, will be made respecting 
the supposed surplus of ecclesiastical property in 
Treland. 

“Tf, after the defeats to which I have above re- 
ferred—after the failure to conduct satisfactorily 
the public business in ordinary matters through 
the House of Commons—if we are beat upon that 
principle, in maintaining of which Lord Stanley 
and his friends retired from office last year, what 
course shall we pursue ?” 


The letters and memoranda connected with 
the rise and brief existence of that ministry 


 —excluding the official correspondence—con- 
} stitute the materials of the first Memoir in 


this volume. Sir Robert Peel collated and 
arranged them with great care, and at- 
tached a note to them, in which he describes 
generally the character of their contents. 
From this note we obtain a glimpse of the 
almost superhuman toils attending the office 
of Prime Minister :— 


‘*T made no memorandum of what took place 
at Cabinet meetings and in personal conference 
with the Duke of Wellington and those of my col- 
leagues with whom I was in habits of the most 
confidential intercourse. I had in truth no time 
for this, as will readily be believed when it is con- 


' sidered that I had to superintend the general 


ate for ages to come, and tie up the hands of ' couduct of the administration, to undertake the 


lead of the House of Commons, to carry on the 
requisite communications with the King, to find 
time for the ceremonies of the Court, to give per- 
sonal audiences to the various parties from whom 
information was to he gained, or who had (what 


| they thought) grievances to complain of, or preten- 
| sions to enforce, to transact the proper business of 


my own department, the Treasury (of all the details 
of which, being in the House of Commons, I ought 
to be master), and lastly, to carry on the daily 
correspondence with all those who addressed the 
Minister. The extent of that correspondence may 
be judged of from the amount toe which it accumu- 
lated in a few weeks,” 


We must here dismiss the volume for the 
present ; reserving the second Memoir, which 
relates entirely to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, for separate consideration. 





Sculptured Stones of Scotland. Edited by 
John Stuart. Aberdeen: Printed for the 
Spalding Club. 

TuE activity which has, during the last fifteen 
ears, been evinced amongst English archxo- 
ogists has been worthily seconded by that of 

the antiquaries of Scotland. Dr. Wilson’s 

‘ Pre-historic Annals of Scotland,’ isa work of 

which Scotland may well be proud; Laing’s 

‘ Ancient Scottish Seals’ is another excellent 

addition to our stores of archeological know- 

ledge, whilst the ‘Sculptured Stones of Angus,’ 
published at the sole expense of the late Mr. 

Chalmers, is one of the noblest productions of 

the Scottish press. The last-mentioned work 

contained a series of plates exhibiting repre- 
sentations of a number of stone monuments 
of great singularity which exist in various 
parts of the county of Angus, generally in or 
adjoining the most ancient churchyard, or 

the ruins of religious establishments. Of a 

few of these curious relics of antiquity, rude 

and unsatisfactory delineations had appeared 
in the works of Gordon Pennant and Cordiner ; 
but it was not until the appearance of Mr. 

Chalmers’s volume that antiquaries could 

form any correct judgment upon the strange 
eculiarities of these sculptures. Here we 

find however combined on these monuments, 
all the remarkable and highly characteristic 
styles of ornament with which the oldest Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon manuscripts are decorated, 
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‘together with a series of figures representing, 
often in wonderful spirit and excellent draw- 
ing, scenes of the chase, warlike and devo- 
tional groups, and, added to these, a set of 
symbolical figures which have up to the pre- 
sent time baffled the most ingenious enquiry. 

The work now before us is of wider extent ; 
for not only does it reproduce in a somewhat 
diminished form the plates of Mr. Chalmers’s 
work (which from the mode of its publication 
is in very few hands), but it includes the 
whole class of symbol stones in Scotland, as 
well as the crosses of the more ancient type, 
amounting to nearly 150. They have all been 
drawn to scale, and lithographed with great 

recision, and it is really surprising, after the 

apse of so many centuries (for we suppose 
that none of them are more recent than the 
twelfth, others being as early as the eighth or 
ninth centuries), how sharp the work of many 
of them still remains. 

That some of these stones may have been 
erected to commemorate events of various 
kinds, especially battles, and that others were 
simply boundary marks, is not improbable, 
but that the majority were either monumental 
or devotional seems much more certain. The 
prevailing idea which assigns their erection 
to Danish hands is no longer tenable now 
that antiquaries are able to judge of the real 
character of Danish works in the publica- 
tions of Worsaae, who has indeed observed 
in reference to this very subject, “It is beyond 
all doubt that these stones cannot be ascribed 
to the Danish or Norwegian settlers, though 
several authors have asserted the contrary.” 
Neither can we adopt the statement of Boece, 
that some at least of them were erected by 
King Reutha, who lived about two centuries 
before the Christian era, and who, according 
to this authority, “‘ was the first king amang 
the Scottis that fand ingine to put nobill men 
for thair vailyeant dedis in memory, and maid 
riche sepulturis for the bodyis of thaim that 
war slane be Britonis in defence of this realme 
He commandit als moniehie stanis to be set’ 
about the sepulture of every nobil man as was 
slane be him of Britonis in memory heirof, 
sindry of thaim remainis yit in the hielandis, 
that the pepil may knaw sic men war vailyeant 
in thair dayis ; throw quhilk it come in use 
that the sepultures of nobill men was haldin 
in gret reverence amang the pepill. On thair 
sepulturis was ingravin imageris of dragonis, 
wolfis, and other beistis, for no invention of 
letteris was in thay dayis to put the deidis of 
nobil men in memore.” 

The late Mr. Cordiner endeavoured to 
explain some of the symbols in these Scotch 
stones by supposing them to be Egyptian, 
whilst Dr. Wise, in a paper lately communi- 
cated to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
tand, entitled ‘ Notes and Drawings of some 
ancient monuments of Asia compared with 
those of Europe,’ has suggested an Eastern 
origin. It can, however, be scarcely ques- 
tioned that, although some of the sculptured 
details may be quite sui generis, their general 
design and object was identical with that of 
the analogous stone monuments of England, 
Wales, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, to most 
of which a religious origin must be assigned ; 
indeed, our early historians furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence that stone crosses were erected 
by Saints Cuthbert, Ethelwold, Oswold, &e. 
St. Kentigern himself is stated in Pinkerton’s 
‘Vite Sanctorum Scotticorum,’ to have been 
in the habit of erecting a cross in any place 
where he had converted the people, or where 


Unlike the majority of the Irish crosses, 
these Scotch stones are generally oblong slabs, 
both faces of which are covered with sculp- 
tured designs, one, or occasionally both sides 
containing a highly elaborate and ornamented 
representation of the cross, worthy of the later 
form, and often with the arms connected by a 
narrow circular band. The open spaces of the 
surface are, however, filled with figures, sym- 
bois, or ornamental patterns, together with 
strange monsters and animals of various kinds. 
The figures themselves furnish a remarkable 
series of archeological details of the highest 
interest. Here may be seen figures of priests 
in their robes, with books, and occasionally 
with remarkable ornaments. At times these 
have peaked beards and moustaches, resem- 
bling in this point figures on the South-East 
Cross at Alonasterboice in Ireland (of which 
an excellent cast may be seen in the Crystal 
Palace, at Sydenham), men shooting with the 
bow and arrow, bird-headed human figures, 
or at times beast-headed human figures, as on 
the Cross at Moone Abbey, Ireland ; figures 
in armour on horseback, having the trappings 
and armour in detail; men devoured by 
animals; men seated as if in judgment; his- 
torical scenes relative to slaughter ; proces- 
sions, in one of which a man leads an ox, and 
.1s followed by other men in line, in another 
several men and oxen; and ina third an ox 
appears about to be sacrificed, and here the 
men are tonsured and carry candles. The 
centaur occurs occasionally, dragging branches 
of trees, and sometimes carrying battle-axes. 
A chariot and horse are at Meigle, similar to 
one on the Tuam Cross. A single specimen 
of a boat appears on St. Orland’s Stone, and 
there are specimens of monkeys, which also 
occur on Irish crosses; and asses, lions, leo- 
pards, deer, and beasts of chase occur fre- 
quently. A scene probably designed to repre- 
sent the Temptation, occurs at Farnel. 

But it is to the strange series of symbolical 
designs with which a great number of these 
stones are ornamented that they owe much 
of their interest. These symbols occur indis- 
criminately on the stones bearing the cross, 
on others representing secular scenes, and on 
others with simple ornaments, whilst in many 
instances they are the only objects repre- 
sented. They are, Ist. A crescent, reversed 
so as to rest on its extremities, its dise more 
or less ornamented, and obliquely traversed 
by two sceptres united together at their base 
so as to form a wide ornamented Y. 2nd. An 
ornament like a pair of spectacles, formed of 
two circles united by curved lines, which 
latter are traversed by the oblique stroke of 
an ornament like a foliated reversed Z. 3rd. 
A circular object like an antique mirror. 
4th. A comb with a double row of teeth. 
5th. A strange monster which has been gene- 
rally considered as a representation of an 
elephant. 6th. An arch or horse-shoe figure. 
7th. A fish. 8th. A serpent, either alone or 
traversed by a sceptre-like ornament. 

Mr. Stuart in his excellent preface and its 
appendix, as well as in his detailed notices 
of the plates, has entered into some curious 
details as to the local distribution of these 
stones with reference to the designs and sym- 
bols which they exhibit in different localities, 
and has given an outline map of Scotland, 
showing the localities of the stones figured in 
the work. We should, however, have been 
glad if he had furnished us with such details as 
may be known with reference to the earlier es- 
tablishment of religious houses inthese portions 





he had been staying for a time. 


of Scotland. This might have enabled us to 





[ March’, 


trace the origin of some of the conven} 
designs which appear on these stones as yj 
as upon those of the north of England ay 
Ireland. Mr. Stuart has also taken great 
pains in endeavouring to learn the circu, 
stances under which many of them haveben 
found, as well as to detail the numerous p. 
cent excavations made in their immedi 
vicinity, and which have in almost all cass 
been attended by the discovery of the depos. 
tion of human bodies ; so that in such cases,at 
least, there can be no question that the stone 
were monumental, although it is remarkable 















































































































































































the m 
that with only one or two exceptions, thewha and F 
of these Scotch stones are destitute of inserip. and 2 
tions. the di 
We must, in conclusion, cordially thank the Bu 
Spalding Club for this noble addition to their we 1 
publications. The work is certainly one of logue 
the most satisfactory archeological volumes and » 
that have ever been given to the public; unity 
and we trust that the society will consider it liber' 
a duty to illustrate in a supplemental volume an a 
all such additional stones as may yet be dis cline 
covered in Scotland. We believe we ar The 
justified in stating that there still exists a reigi 
ample store in the western parts of the com- De 
try, which are almost untouched in the volume thro 
before us. tap 
the 
History of Normandy and of England. By thot 
Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. Vol. II. John Sir] 
W. Parker and Son. not 
Six years have passed between the publica- Hs 
tion of the first volume of this history and re 
the appearance of the second. The design of pa 
the whole work is to reach the history of Bu 
England through the history of Normandy. tho 
Sir Francis Palgrave rightly considers that “a 
English history is the joint product of but 
Anglo-Saxon and of Norman; and as he = 
has already, in his great work on “The - 
Rise and Progress of the English Common- i 
wealth,’ followed the Saxon channel, he pur- ‘a 
poses in the present work to trace the Nor- Ca 
man stream. As the preface to the volume : 
now before us gives us to understand, the pa 
combined Anglo-Norman history is to be Ch 
continued after the Conquest, and after the age pa 
of the violent fusion of races, as low down # K 
the reign of Edward III. The scheme 3 th 
magnificent ; and Sir Francis Palgrave pos th 
sesses learning, ability, and zeal, which would th 
render such a work, if completed by him, one ki 
of the most ample, and of the most valuable tt 
of historical treasures. But, when we find: C 
that this second volume, though it contaims b 
nine hundred pages, only carries the subject ¢ 
as far as the close of the dukedom of Richard i 
Sans Peur; and that an interval of three a 
parts of a century must be traversed before T 
Sir Francis so much as lands his Norma : 
conquerors on English ground, we —_ ‘ 
help feeling serious alarm that the work : ; 
be only a historic fragment, and that the ‘ 
materials, which the author tells us are pre { 
pared and nearly ready for the strictly Eug- 
lish part of the history, will become mer : 
mémoires pour servir, and probably be wr 


fairly used to build up the fame of some ,° 
less learned but more artistic writer. 4 
his present rate of progress, Sir Fran 
would require about twenty more very _ 
volumes, and about 120 more years eer 
plete the preparation and publication 0 
opus magnum ; and we read with — - 
interest, at page 683 of the volume before 
his words, “ time presses, space doe 
age advances.” He tells us this, when 
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making a somewhat superfluous excuse for 
not recording more minutely the sorrows and 
triumphs of the German emperor Otho. We 
earnestly hope that he will not diverge fur- 
ther into these collateral topics ; and that by 
retrenching and condensing his prepared 
stores for pay te gpa oe is en- 
sure for us the benefit of his instruction on 
the scenes and the effects of the Norman Con- 
quest, and on the legislation of our early 
Anglo-Norman kings. These are topics far 
more important to an English reader, than 
the matters of merely French, or of German 
and Flemish history,on which he seems more 
and more prone to dwell, as he proceeds in 
the development of his subject. 

But though the two large volumes, which 
we now possess, form little more than a pro- 
logue to the projected * History of Normandy 
and England,’ they have in themselves an 
unity and a completeness, if we take the 
liberty of changing their name. They form 
an admirable, a perfect history of ‘The De- 
cline and Fall of the Carlovingian Empire.’ 
The first book (vol. i. p. 129) begins with the 
reign of nag pe successor, Louis le 
Debonnaire. at same book is prolonged 
through the volume now before us ; and its 
last pages record the coronation of Hugh 
Capet, and the extinction of the princes of 
the race of Charlemagne. It is a noble 
though a melancholy subject, and nobly has 
Sir chr Pal _ —— it though he does 
not profess it to be his theme, and though 
this great historic tragedy is not regarded = 
him as a pope complete in itself, but 
as a mere string of opening scenes in a 
_ longer and more complicated drama. 

ut we accept the excellency which the au- 
thor has unconsciously ene to the work 
be in our — — oe the promised, 

ut, as we fear, the far-distant appear- 

ance of the other volumes shall aie the 
whole work a history of Normandy and Eng- 
land, we shall continue to prize these two 
volumes as the best extant history of the 
Carlovingian Decline and Fall. 

The volume before us narrates the last 
seenes in which Duke Rollo and King 
Charles le Simple of France played their 
Kine uns mo _ y it = reigns of 

ul an ing Louis d’Outremer ; 

the dukedom of William of the Long Sword ; 
t his son -Richard the Dauntless ; 
rocky al of boa st oe Carlovingian 
, aire and Louis le Fainéant ; and 

the commencement of the reign of the first 
k pet. Ample stores of information are also 
> eile Me rs. the rulers of 
verman uy, and all, who in any way 
teicnclpartof Cra 
y " iarlemagne’s dominions. 

=~ a topics of interest, on which this 
psa (f look at it as a single volume) 
ost new light, are, we think, two in 

uae: The first is the conflict in Nor- 
the | y between the elements of its population ; 
in the § ae of a purely Danish party 
. a oe athe a party avowedly heathen, 
dant seornfully indifferent to Chris- 
ty—of a party that cherished the Danish 
fate ee and the corsair customs of their 


ind, and hated their brethren, the 


manized northmen, who willingly assumed 
= creed and the language of the conquered 
— Sir Francis Palgrave gives abun- 
“4 proof that the fierce old Berserker 
was kept up among a large section of 
hee for many years after Rolf the 

r become Duke Rollo, and after 


the date at which his followers are generally 
supposed to have courteously imitated their 
chieftain’s change of worship and title. There 
is a very spirited narrative (pp. 117, 123), of 
the insurrection of the “mere Danishry,” 
under Count Riulph against Duke Guillaume 
Longue Epee, which was nearly successful ; 
and which, if successful, would have pre- 
vented Normandy from ever becoming a 
powerful and a civilized state. Even the 
overthrow of Riulph and his adherents did 
not at once establish the ascendancy of the 
new faith and the new customs among the 
men of Normandy. The Norse conservatives, 
who clung to their ancestral heathenism and 
savagery, still secowled on the reformers ; and 
the frequent accessions of Danish forces from 
Scandinavia, which the second and third 
Dukes of Normandy were obliged to call in 
to help them against the French kings, tended 
to preserve the old element, and to keep up 
the tone and temper, of what a Norman tory 
would have called the “good old country” 
and “ the good old times.” 

Sir Francis Palgrave considers that the 
settlement of Normandy was effected during 
the long dukedom of Rollo’s grandson, 
Richard the Dauntless. He says,— 


‘*The well-spring most distant from the river’s 
mouth does not invariably deserve the pilgrim’s 
visit, when he seeks to venerate the source of the 
stream. Though furthest up in the course, accord- 
ing to map-measure, the rill may in fact be merely 
a feeder—such as would have disappeared in the 
soil had it not been conducted as a contributor to 
the flowing current issuing from the real watershed 
on loftier ground. In the hierarchy of human 
glory the founder of a state shines in the most 
exalted sphere ; yet it is not necessarily the warrior 
whose right hand laid the first stone of the walls, 
or the hero whose left foot first landed him upon 
the shore, by whom that transcendent honourshould 
be claimed. Progress is ever a complex process ; 
growth ever the result produced by continuous 
impulses; mutually independent, yet inseparable, 
each partial, all indispensable. He who waters 
could have done nothing without him who plants, 
nor he who plants without him who waters. * * * 
It is not however merely consonant to our natural 
inclinations, but most helpful for the co-ordination 
of the recollections, which, manwards, constitute 
history, that we should canonize some one individual 
as the founder of the state. And, perhaps, if we 
consider the doctrine in its full breadth and depth, 
seeking to assign that preeminence to the leader 
who, so far as we are enabled to distinguish, was 
pre-doomed to be the more special instrument in 
executing the Divine decree, we should say, Peter 
Michaeloff rather than Ruric; Numa in preference 
to Romulus.—The sage, or the fortunate, or the 
bold, who established and effected the political and 
moral conformation of the state, rather than him 
who, numbered first in chronological sequence, ap- 
pears at the head of the fasti or the dynasty. 
The stem of the Norman dukes ascends from 
Rollo, but, it is Richard Sans Peur whom we must 
accept as the first organizer of the Norman duchy; 
nay, through that duchy, as the parent of the 
British empire. During Richard’s long reign, 
and through his acts, the Normans become embued 
with that peculiar energy which distinguished them 
ever afterwards so long as they retained a national 
existence. By Richard’s deeds and doings the 
duchy was fashioned and framed. * * * His 
people rose with him. It was through the institu- 
tions introduced or devised by Richard, and which 
his personal influence vivified, that the rude agglo- 
meration of Danes and of half-Danes, and men of 
the Romane tongue, acquired their distinct and 
homogeneous national character. Had it not been 
for Richard Sans Peur, never could the son of 
Tancred de Hauteville have engraved the vaunting 
epigraph upon his sword,—‘ Appulus et Calaber, 





Siculus mihi servit et Afer,”—never could William 








the Bastard have won the field of Senlac.—It was 
Richard’s plastic talent which raised those Nor- 
mans, whose vigour, infused into the fainting 
Anglo-Saxon race, has girdled them round the 
globe.” 

Closely connected with the tenacity of 
existence which the Viking spirit showed in 
the duchy, is the long endurance of the 
loathing and the-terror with which French- 
men, Flemings, Germans, Lorrainers, and 
Italians regarded the whole of the Normans. 
“ Dux Piratarum” Captain of the “ Pirates,” 
is the title which the French chroniclers give 
to Rollo, and his two successors. This anti- 
pathy died out under the Capetian dynasty :— 


“But no community of language or religion, no 
sentiment of friendship or feeling ‘could conceal 
from the Carlovingian eye the stain of the black 
Danish blood. Living or dead, the Dane stunk 
in their nostrils. And when Richerius was em- 
ploying himself on the last unfinished page of his 
imperfect autograph volume, the last words he 
utters are the demonstrations of invincible anti- 
pathy, — Richardus Piratarum Dux, apoplexia 
minore periit.” 

The second main head of special informa- 
tion, which this volume contains, bears upon 
the true causes and nature of the revolution, 
which overthrew the Carlovingian and esta- 
blished the Capetian dynasty. Sir Francis 
Palgrave uses as his main staple of French 
history at this epoch, the contemporaneous 
writings of Frodoardus Remensis, and 
Richerius. As Sir Francis states in his ap- 
pendix,— 

‘* Richerius alone discloses the complication of 
fraud, and treachery, and misfortune, which esta- 
blished the third dynasty upon the throne. He 
completely dispels the theory rendered so popular 
by Thierry’s talent, and countenanced by another 
imaginative investigator. I allude to the hypo- 
thesis representing the Capetian Revolution as re- 
sulting from a resuscitation of the Celtic races, 
against the descendants of their Teutonic con- 
querors, instigated by the antagonism between 
German and Gaul, which has now become the 
orthodox dogma—and (unless a total change has 
recently ensued) is preached as such in all the 
manuals and epitomes which form the opinions of 
the rising generation.” 

Mingled with many excellences, there are 
serious defects in the historical style of Sir 
Francis Palgrave, which are painfully con- 
spicuous in some of the pages of this volume. 
We have mentioned his prolixity, by which 
he injures himself more than his readers. 
But we find also far too many sneering and 
mocking allusions to modern events and 
opinions; and, in his wish to make his 
writings strong and effective, Sir Francis 
sometimes makes them simply coarse. For 
instance, when he is impressing on us the 
hatred with which the Norman Duke was 
regarded at the French court, he tells us,— 


‘* Guillaume, departing from the royal chamber, 
might have chanced to receive the listener’s pro- 
verbial meed, had he lingered on the landing. We 
know how Louis and Gerberga scoffed at the 
pirate, his base discarded brat, and his dishonoured 
trull.—Guillaume—Who is he ?—What is he ?— 
another Regnar Lodbrok, strutting about in that 
ducal mantle which his father filched from the 
royal wardrobe ; but the miscreant cannot hide his 
shaggy breeks—faugh!—he leaves a whiff of tar 
behind him.” 

Without any pharasaical strictness in 
favour of what is called “the dignity of 
history” we must protest against its stooping 
to slang : but we gladly turn from the defects 
of these pages to do justice to their merits in 
composition. Animated, picturesque, mas- 
sive, but distinct, the groups of nations and 
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parties are brought successively into the view ; 
and a dramatic interest is given to the cha- 
racters and careers of leading individuals. 
We have before us, portrayed to the very 
life, old Hugh le Grand, the mighty duke 
of France, who made it his deliberate pur- 
pose to rule without reigning. “ He plundered 
the king, he fought the king, he betrayed 
the king, he let the king rot to death in 
the jail ; but never would he be so presump- 
tuously bold as to lay his hand upon the 
crown.” (p, 172.) There is Louis d’Outremer, 
sent over from England from the court of 
noble-minded Athelstane to royalty and 
wretchedness in France: always unscrupu- 
lous, often unsuccessful, but unconquered and 
energetic to the last. There are the heroine 
Queens, Emma and Gerberga ; and Adelaide, 
the scarcely less heroic Empress. We see and 
hear Hugh of Vermandois, the Parvulus Arch- 
bishop, and Bishop Asceline, the intellectual 
traitor. There is also wise Abbot Martin of 
Poitiers, who dissuaded Duke William of the 
Long Sword from turning monk, telling him 
that it was cowardly and impious to flinch 
from the toils of the high station in which 
God had placed him; and that heaven is 
equally accessible to all men, whether prince 
or peasant, layman or ecclesiastic, if they 
strive to do the duties allotted to them 
during their progress through this world of 
trial. Perhaps the most striking characters 
in the volume are the Emperor Otho, who 
saved Christendom from the Magyars at the 
Lichfield ; and Duke Richard the Dauntless, 
whose long reign extends through the greater 
part of this volume, and whose manifold 
perils, as boy and man, are told with graphic 
minuteness. 

There are also many subjects of general 
importance in medieval history, on which 
valuable lights are thrown in the pages before 
us. We would refer particularly to the ob- 
servations at p. 832,on Anglo-Saxon England 
being the country where the ceremony of 
conferring knighthood was first treated as a 
high and splendid solemnity; and on the 
adoption by the French of the Anglo- 
Saxon coronation ritual—another example 
“equally perplexing and irrefragable of the 
influences. shed forth from this island.” 
The remarks at p. 631, on the peculiar cha- 
racter of German heraldry, and of Italian 
heraldry as derived from it, will interest 
many readers; and those at p. 793, on the 
transitional stage of feudality under the last 
Carlovingians, may give instruction to many 
more. 








Three Years in California. By J. D. Borth- 
wick. Blackwood and Sons. 


Sxy Farr, we are informed by a clever writer 
whose unveracity is above suspicion, is a 
celestial institution highly to be commended 
for the facilities it affords of purchasing dia- 
monds by the peck, pearls by the chaldron, 
and precious stones in general in quantities 
sufficiently unknown to dismay all Cam- 
bridge. Good things, however, resembling 
good folks in the quality of scarceness, this 
unparalleled fair is only open for a single day 
in each century, with the further condition 
annexed, that should any gentleman’s devo- 
tion.to commercial pursuits impede his mak- 
ing his exit at the proper time (6 P.m.), he 
must remain a prisoner till the expiry of the 
next secular period brings round a second 
conflux of traffickers. Admitting California 
to present the nearest terrestrial analogy to 


this paradise of Plutus, it is scarcely too hard 
upon Mr. Borthwick to say, that he has been 
to Sky Fair and got shut in. Seven years 
ago his spirited pictures of Californian life 
would have possessed an attractiveness which 
the piles of information we now possess can- 
not but tend materially to diminish. We 
know, by this time at least, as much of the 
works and ways of the western miner who 
shakes a pl sediment in a “long tom,” 
as of those of the Manchester mechanic who 
watches a dancing bobbin in a crazy shed ; 
nor is it every one who possesses the art of 
telling a “twice-told tale” as well as Mr. 
Hawthorne. Mr. Borthwick must wait his 
hundred years, when he may reasonably ex- 
pect to be disinterred by some Californian 
Camden Society, and served up, smothered in 
notes, before the archeological dilettanti of a 
country which has as yet no antiquities at all. 
It is due to him to add, that this unreason- 
able period of its appearance is the only ob- 
jection that can be brought against his book 
with any reason ; that his manner is singu- 
larly genial, straightforward, and unaffected ; 
and that the circumstance that his story 
might have been more welcome seven years 
ago, does not prevent its being very enter- 
taining even now. 

We cannot avoid being struck with the 
extent of the changes which a few years have 
wrought on the American continent, when 
we find Mr. Borthwick’s narrative open with 
a description of the miseries he endured in 
crossing the Isthmus of Panama, traversed 
now by a well-made railroad, paying a hand- 
some dividend, even though the shareholders’ 
finest feelings are agonised by the unfeeling 
manner in which the white ants devour the 
sleepers regularly once a quarter. Rowing 
with all his might against the obstinate cur- 
rent of a big black stream, affording the 
national mosquitos a much better repast than 
he himself could ever make off the national 
poultry, drenched with incessant rain, and 
not daring even to sleep, on account of the 
pestilential climate, our traveller worried 
himself along to the famous city of Panama. 
He found the population unequally divided 
between pushing Yankees, doing nothing 
with most surprising energy, and indolent 
natives of almost every shade and colour 
except blue, spending the day in hammocks, 
and considering it an insupportable grievance 
that the foreign customer could not buy 
without giving them the trouble of selling. 
With ak a state of things, it is not surpris- 
ing that the luxuriant tropical vegetation 
should bid fair to bury the city, each church 
spire exhibiting its own version of the Green 
Bushes, which half conceal the oyster-shells 
with which it is ornamented, like the tail of 
the sea-princess in Andersen’s fairy story. 
The traveller from Panama to San Francisco 
now makes a short and agreeable passage by 
steam ; in Mr. Borthwick’s time he tumbled 
about in a sailing-vessel, pined on the worst 
of provisions, and talked of lynching the 
supercargo. 

But these changes are trifles to those 
effected in San Francisco itself. The situa- 
tion of the city, admirable in a commercial 
point of view, was, at first, limited, being 
enclosed between the sea and a range of steep 
sandhills. When Mr. Borthwick arrived the 
inhabitants were busy removing these hills 
bodily and transferring them to the bay, a 
process carried on with so much vigour that 
at the time of his departure the heights had 





wellnigh disappeared, while lines of ware- 


houses stood where line-of-battle ships 
have anchored two years before, and the old 
high-water mark was a good mile inlapi, 
The same energetic enterprize was dig 

in every other feature of the golden city in 
the immense number of imported hong 
built of zinc and corrugated iron, not one of 
which but had been round Cape Hor; iy 
the piles of merchandise that blocked the 
roads, with wains to convey and auctiongey 
to sell them; in the surging of motley and 
multitudinous crowds ; in the vast fortung 
every hour lost and won ; in the superabuy 
dance of every kind of merchandise and pro- 
vision, including grizzly bears; in the barbarie 
gorgeousness of the hotels, and the number of 
those truly national establishments, the gami 
houses, which, like the thirty thousand thieves 
of our own metropolis, at all events serveto 
evince the wealth of the city that can maip- 
tain them. Nor were these evidences of 
energy at all confined to the capital. Mp, 
Borthwick steamed up the Sacramento ina 
vessel that 99 per cent. would not have in- 
sured in this country between Dover and 
Calais, but which was, nevertheless, only one 
of scores that had come all the way from 
New York, thus braving the winds and 
billows of two oceans to carry Californians 
two hundred miles in ten hours at a dollar 
apiece, up a river which, five years previously, 
had scarcely boasted a canoe. Our traveller's 
stay in Sacramento City was not long, his 
ultimate destination being a town known to 
geographers as Placerville, but most com- 
monly entitled by the natives Hangtowa, in 
allusion to the cause of mortality then most 
prevalent among the population. On his 
way he found time to sketch a Californian 
landscape from the box-seat :— 

‘¢ The atmosphere was so soft and balmy that it 
was a positive enjoyment to feel it brushing over 
one’s face like the finest floss silk. The sky was 
clear and cloudless, the bright sunshine warmed us 
up to a comfortable temperature; and we were 
travelling over such an expanse of nature that our 
progress, rapid as it was, seemed hardly perceptible, 
unless measured by the fast disappearing chimney- 
tops of the city, or by the occasional clumps of 
trees we left behind us. The scene all round w 
was magnificent, and impressed one as much with 
his own insignificance as though he beheld the 
countries of the earth from the summit of a high 
mountain. : 

“ Out of sight of land at sea one experiencess 
certain feeling of isolation: there is nothing to com 
nect one’s ideas with the habitable globe but the 
ship on which one stands; but there is also nothing 
to carry the imagination beyond what one does see, 
aud the view is limited toa few miles. But here 
we were upon an ocean of grass-covered eart 
dotted with trees, and sparkling in the —_ 
with the gorgeous hues of the dense’ patches of wild: 
flowers: while far beyond the horizon of the plains 
there rose mountains beyond mountains, all so dis 
tinctly seen as to leave no uncertainty as to 
shape or the relative position of any one of 
and fading away in regular gradation till ben 
distinct, though clearly defined, seemed oe 
the most natural and satisfactory point at whl 
the view should terminate. It was as if the ‘he 
cumference of the earth had been lifted up t0’ 
utmost range of vision, and there melted into el 

“ Such was the view ahead of us as we trave 
towards the mines, where wavy outlines of mou 
tains appeared one above another, drawing bs 
as they vanished, and at last indenting 
with the snowy peaks of the Sierra Nev use 
either side of us the mountains, appearing * 
the horizon, were hundreds of miles distant, 
the view behind us was more abruptly termin® 
by the coast range, which lies between the 
mento river and the Pacific.” 
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The patibulary citizens of Placerville were 
found to have all taken up their floors in 
quest of gold, which rendered lodging rather 
inconvenient. Mr. Borthwick was not long 
in shouldering the pick himself, but his ex- 

rience of mining, which does not seem to 
ere differed from that already familiar to 
the public from the accounts of former travel- 
lers, finally convinced him that he would 
do better to devote himself to the culti- 
yation of the fine arts, his qualifications for 
which branch of industry the admirable 
illustrations accompanying his book testify 
ina very unusual degree. He had no oceca- 
sion to repent this resolve, having soon more 
customers for portraits than he knew what 
to do with, and receiving a more muni- 
ficent patronage from gentlemen in red flannel 
shirts than many an English artist has met 
with at the hands of lords and ladies. No 
painter need have desired more picturesque 
subjects for his pencil than were afforded him 
by these motley sojourners in a land where 
it had long ceased to be possible to astonish 
by any style of costume, however eccentric. 
The following is a specimen of his expe- 
rience :— 

“Twas just setting off in the morning, when 
two or three men, who had seen me sketching the 
evening before, came and asked me to take their 
likenesses for them. As they were very anxious 
about it, I made them sit down, and very soon 
polished them all off, improving so much on their 
personal appearance, that they evidently had no 
idea before that they were such good-looking fellows, 
and expressed themselves highly satisfied. As I 
was finishing the last one, an old fellow came in, 
who, seeing what was up, was seized with a violent 
desire to have his sweet countenance ‘ pictured off’ 
likewise, to send to his wife. It struck me that 
his wife must be a woman of singular taste if she 
ever wished to see his face again. He was just 
about the ugliest man I ever saw in my life. He 


himself look as presentable as possible; but I had 
no mercy on him, and, making him sit down as he 
was, I did my best to represent him about fifty 
per cent. uglier than he really was. He was in 
great distress that he had not better clothes on for 
the occasion; so, to make up for caricaturing his 
features, I improved his costume, and gave him a 
very spicy black coat, black satin waistcoat, and 
very stiff stand-up collars. The fidelity of the like- 
ness he never doubted, being so lost in admiration 
of his dress that he seemed to think the face a 
matter of minor importance altogether.” 

This reminds us of the African king who 
asked the sketching traveller whether, as 
4 special favour, it might not be possible to 
paint him white, 

The mining population itself teems with 
most picturesque contrasts of character. 
Even among the Anglo-Saxons there was a 
very considerable distinction of clans, it being 
easy to discriminate the Missourian from the 
oe, and both from the “ down-easter” 

é usetts. All the lish and 
Americans, however, agreed Wap goal one 
thing, a love of legality, and a determination 
that it should be respected. Disputes which, 
in South America, would inevitably have been 
submitted to the arbitration of the knife, were 
a California managed by counsel and decided 
y jarymen, not at all the worse for being 
self-constituted and little versed in the tech- 
nicalities of the law, every one of whose adju- 
tions was obaped, within a murmur, and 

a8 a precedent in mining jurispru- 

Genee. The admirable order thus established 
im things of moment (no restriction was ever 
a aa be imposed upon the subject’s un- 
prerogative of getting drunk or 








losing all his cash to a card-playing Mexican), 
is, indeed, a conspicuous proof of Anglo-Saxon 
capacity for self-government, a task rendered 
easier in this instance by the fact that, among 
all the Americans in California, there was 
hardly one entirely uneducated man. Quar- 
rels and murders, of course, occurred with 
some frequency, but far less than might have 
been expected among so heterogeneous a po- 
pulation, where, if the citizen did not appear 
with a pistol in his belt, he was all the more 
likely to wear a knife down his back. The 
law on the subject was laid down with beau- 
tiful simplicity ; it permitted you to extermi- 
nate any one whom you suspected of similar 
intentions towards yourself, nevertheless, with 
this limit and proviso, that, if your suspicien 
were affected, or even ungrounded, you stood 
an excellent chance of becoming a practical 
illustration of the code of Judge Lynch. The 
dread of this Kentuckian Blackstone, and the 
fact that everybody’s carrying arms comes 
to much the same thing as nobody’s carrying 
them, caused “musses,” Anglice, rows, to be 
much more numerous than “ difficulties,” or 
personal differences involving an actual ap- 
peal to the representatives of Colt and Bowie. 
If Mr. Borthwick performed any exploits of 
this description, he is content to say nothing 
about them, and we take leave of him and his 
capital book without having encountered any 
other “ difficulty” than that of not laying it 
down till finished. 








The Days of My Life: an Autobiography. 
By the Author of ‘Margaret Maitland.’ 
Hurst and Blackett. 


Tuts novel differs from most others in marry- 


ing its heroine at the end of the first volume. 
With Hester Southcote the stream of true 


| s marvellously smooth, until the 
wanted to comb his hair, poor fellow, and make |} mpgs y, 


“ first plunge” is over. Then comes a succes- 
sion of rapids and cataracts ; and it is not till 
long after the first pledge of mutual affection 
has made his appearance, that it finally settles 
into the equable current which is so favour- 
able to happiness, and so fatal to the pro- 
longed existence of the story. The moral 
ineuleated is the danger of lovers or married 
persons keeping asecret from each other, and, 
in general, of pride. Though the main inci- 
dent of the story is somewhat unnatural, yet 
supposing this to be true, the feelings and 
incidents depicted display considerable in- 
sight into the motives of human con- 
duct. The narrative flows easily and na- 
turally along; the characters are few, and 
strongly marked; there is no vulgar preten- 
sion to fine writing or mock sentiment, no 
cant, no hypocrisy. The heroine traces the 
events and emotions of the important “ days 
of her life” with so much simplicity, good 
taste, candour, and occasional humour, that 
we follow her with unceasing interest, and 
find ourselves at length none the worse for 
her confidence. 

The fact that so very simple a story can 
be so handled as to keep the interest alive 
through three volumes, is itself no slight 
proof of the author’s powers. Hester South- 
cote is the only daughter of a gentleman of 
old family in Cambridgeshire, and inherits 
from her father a certain hardness and pride 
which have been noted for centuries as cha- 
racteristies of the family. Whilst she is yet 
a girl, the son of his elder brother, who had 
been supposed tc have died childless in 
India, returns, and claims and obtains the 
family estate. The boy is thoughtful and high- 





minded, and on his first interview with the 
cousin whom he is about to dispossess, falls 
in love with her. She and her father retire 
to a small house in Cambridge, and in due 
time the young squire of Southcote proposes 
to unite the two branches of the house by a 
family alliance. This both father and daugh- 
ter proudly decline, from a dread of having 
it supposed that.they are objects of pity to 
the possessor of the estate which they had 
once enjoyed. An excellent kind-hearted old 
college Don, who had once been in love with 
Hester’s mother, pleads for Edgar Southcote ; 
and her father so far yields to his desire to 
see her provided with a protector, that he 
suggests that it might be expedient to mode- 
rate her pride and to entertain her cousin’s 
proposal. Her feelings of independence are 
immediately alarmed by this, and her pre- 
judice against her cousin is confirmed. 

Meanwhile she falls in love at first sight 
with a Mr. Harry Edgar, to whom she is in- 
troduced by her kind old college Don; and 
her father, anxious to see her settled before 
his death, which he sees to be approaching, 
hurries over the settlement, and she is mar- 
ried in three weeks after the proposal. There 
are some little equivoques about the stranger 
bridegroom’s name. He unaccountably volun- 
teers to take his wife’s; and on the marriage 
tour, a German professor, who had known 
him in his bachelor days, addresses him as 
* Southcote,” and rallies him about a certain 
belle cousine.” This awakens jealous sus- 
— in the mind of the bride, and these are 

eightened by her husband’s agitation when 
she mentions the subject. He promises, how- 
ever, to clear up the mystery on their return 
to England. 

After the honeymoon is over, he is to bring 
her to her new home, which she finds is in 
Cambridgeshire. As they drive along, she 
fancies she knows the country ; and when the 
carriage draws up at the hall door, her hus- 
band welcomes her to Southcote, the home 
of her youth. It is her hated cousin Edgar 
Southcote who-has wooed and won her, under 
the feigned name of Harry Edgar. 

If there were deceit in this, we should have 
thought it would soon have been pardoned 
considering its object; but Hester now re- 
gards her husband with feelings of the deepest 
resentment. He has deceived her, and she 
will never forgive him or the excellent ‘don,” 
Mr. Osborne, who has been in the plot, nor 
even her father, whom she rightly suspects 
to have been cognizant of it. Phe latter 
soon dies, and not even this great misfortune 
can mitigate her resentment. She finally de- 
termines to leave her home, and lives ina 
miserable cottage with her faithful attendant 
Alice. Her husband finds her out, and en- 
treats her to return; but though her heart 
now yearns for him, she is still inexorable, and 
he leaves her with a declaration that he will 
never intrude upon her again until she sum- 
mons him. 

She is at length softened by the birth of 
her first baby. She hears the voice of her 
husband, who has come to look upon his heir. 
The agitation throws her into a violent fever, 
and her boy is near dying. The mother and 
child recover ; but all these fears, and hopes, 
and gratitudes, have softéned her, and she re- 
turns to herhome. But it is her husband’s 
turn now to misunderstand her; and they 
live on terms of most chilling politeness to 
one another. 

We cannot trace the steps by which the ice 
which separates them is gradually thawed. 
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The old nurse, Alice, a young cousin Flora, 
and a scheming and abandoned attorney, who 
wants to enlist her ina law-suit against her 
husband, all contribute to the final reconcile- 
ment, with which the book ends. 

The character of the heroine is well sus- 
tained. Her excessive pride gradually yields 
to those motives which are so potent in the 
female character, the conjugal and mater- 
nal instincts; and the conflict carried on 
between the contending passions is depicted 
with accuracy and minuteness. Old Alice, 
the faithful nurse, is too timid, in our opinion, 
for that character. We have known several 
old servants of this class, and we have always 
observed that one grand secret of their influ- 
ence lies in their never showing the smallest 
fear of their masters or mistresses. If Alice 
had been true to her character, she would 
have told Hester some salutary truths which 
might have awakened the latter much sooner 
to a sense of her folly. 

There is always a certain timidity in ladies’ 
pictures of a hero. They never exactly hit 
the point where blamelessness ends and tame- 
ness begins. Edgar Southcote, therefore, 
fails to awaken our interest. We do not 
know enough about him to care what becomes 
of him. 

The stiff, vulgar clergyman, and his well- 
meaning sister, who, even when she wishes to 
benefit the poor, only shocks their feelings by 
the liberties she thinks herself justified in 
taking with them, are unhappily but too com- 
mon. But there is much originality in the 
conception and mode of treatment. 

We have always had a theory that there 
was something that forcibly strikes the imagi- 
nation in the interminable flats of Cambridge 
and Norfolk. . For our part, we never feel so 
much exhilaration in driving among the trim 


er and garden-like fields of the mid- 


land counties, as in a ride across the bleak 
heaths and marshes of East Anglia, with their 
few pollard willows, their: belts of black fir, 
and here and there a ruined abbey standing 
clear out against the blue sky. No one ever 
would agree with us in this taste; and it is 
therefore with pleasure that we now, for the 
first time, find the author of ‘ Margaret Mait- 
land’ maintaining the cause of our despised 
East Anglian wildernesses. 








Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the 
Great Latin Patriarchate. Books I. and II. 
By Thomas Greenwood, M.A., Barrister at 
Law. C.J. Stewart. 

Tue myth of St. Peter’s chair is now the 

main support of the Papacy in historical 

argument. In times when learning was rare 
and criticism unknown it was easy to pro- 
duce spurious canons and forged con- 
stitutions as the title-deeds of the Primacy. 

For imposing on the credulity of the ignorant 

these apocryphal documents are still used, 

but they have long since ceased to be named 
in the controversies of educated theologians. 

Cardinal Baronius, three hundred years ago, 

had to shrink from the field when the Mag- 

' deburg Centuriators demonstrated the frau- 

dulent practices by which, as they alleged, 

“the Roman imposture” had been main- 

tained. The argument from the succession 

to the episcopal throne of St. Peter has more 
vitality. It has a certain amount of scrip- 
tural and historical plausibility in its favour. 

On this point, accordingly, the polemics of the 

question of Papal authority have been the 

most vehement, and with the full discussion 





of it in its his historical aspect Mr. Green- 
wood commences his treatise on the Latin 
Patriarchate. 

‘* An alleged spiritual descent from the Apostle 
Peter could only be grounded upon concurrent 
testimony: first, that the apostle himself had re- 
sided in the city of Rome; secondly, that he had 
here exercised the function of bishop in some sense 
of that term; and, thirdly, that he had transmitted 
that function to his successors by a formal delega- 
tion.” 

The question whether Peter ever resided 
at Rome, after all the discussion it has under- 
gone, remains hopelessly obscure. It is cer- 
tain that no direct and positive testimony to 
his having been there is found in any extant 
Christian writer of the first three centuries. 
From the time of Eusebius the tradition has 
been maintained by the Latin Churches, but 
historical criticism is at fault in attempting to 
find an authentic basis for the legend. By 
far the’most important passage from which 
the presence of Peter at Rome is inferred, 
is that which occurs in the Epistle of the 
apostle himself, addressed “to the strangers 
scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Asia, and Bithynia,” which closes with 
a salutation from “the Church which is at 
Babylon.” Rome, it is argued, was figura- 
tively and habitually in those days designated 
by the name of Babylon, and therefore Peter 
dated his letter from Rome. But, again, Euse- 
bius is the earliest author in which we find 
any intimation that Babylon was a recognised 
mode of designating the capital of the empire. 
It is curious also to note that this argument, 
while used freely in some countries, is kept 
in comparative reserve in others where the 
Scriptures are in common circulation. If 
Rome and Babylon are admitted ,to be 
synonymous, an awkward handle is given to 
those who, after Luther and Sir Isaac Newton, 
interpret the descriptions and prophecies in 
the apocalyse about the mystical Babylon as 
applying to Papal Rome. This is a dilemma 
which the advocates of the Papal supremacy 
in Protestant countries have perceived, and 
they have perferred urging the claims on the 
more vague ground of tradition. The extent 
to which this supports the Papal claims is 
thus represented by Mr. Greenwood in sum- 
ming up his review of the arguments on the 
subject :— 

“*'We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion that 
Eusebius, reporting a tradition which existed in 
the middle of the fourth century respecting the time 
and place of the martyrdom of the two apostles 
found the passages he quotes in the writings of 
Dionysius and Gaius, and rather rashly advanced 
them as ‘ample confirmation’ of the veracity of the 
current tradition. And, in truth, no positive or 
circumstantial statement of the tradition of St. 
Peter’s residence and martyrdom at Rome is to be 
met with in any Christian writer prior to the age 
of Eusebius. Though he was himself convinced of 
the authenticity of the tradition, yet the poverty 
of his proofs shows clearly enough that it had not 
made that impression upon the Christian public, 
or attained to that maturity in their minds which 
so important a fact, if only tolerably well supported, 
would lead us to expect. All the testimonies he 
produces are either vague allusions to a state of 
things upon which some conjecture of the kind 
might be built, or they are deficient in some one or 
more of the material particulars for which they are 
vouched.” 

The fact of St. Peter having ever been at 
Rome being thus doubtful, it is idle to dwell 
onthe alleged historical evidences of hishaving 
transmitted to his successors the power which 
they claim as occupants of the Cathedra 
Petri. But while the arguments have no 








SSS 
weight with those who retain the Tight 
private judgment in the weighing of tay, 
mony, it still remains an important topj ¢ 
philosophical inquiry to trace the ste 
which the primacy of the See of Rome eu, 
to be almost universally admitted in Westen 
Christendom, and how it continues to be 
held, after the demolition of the claing q 
which it was originally founded. To unde. 
take this inquiry, apart from the dogmj 
theory of the Papacy, and chiefly with rf. 
rence to its political element, is the chjeg 
of Mr. Greenwood’s learned and labor 
treatise. 

In the volume now published the inves 
gation is carried down to the close of the fifth 
century, when Rome was the recogni 
champion of the Nicene or Catholic Confy. 
sion, and when the foundation was laid fir 
the civil as well as ecclesiastical supremay 
to be long maintained in western Christendon, 
It is the author’s purpose to continue the i- 
quiry down to the close of the twelfth ca. 
tury, exhibiting the working of the Pap 
system, and tracing the influence of that 
scheme upon the progress of European civil- 
zation, the development of civil and religious 
liberty, and of those more liberal ideas f 
public order and government, arts, sciences, 
and literature, which grew up within the pak 
of Roman Christianity, and ultimately tos 
great extent outgrew its control. The sub 
ject is one of vast importance, and Mr. Gree- 
wood has the learning and ability that qualify 
him for the task he has undertaken. Mud 
has been written on the influence of the 
Papacy on the civil and political history d 
the European states, but there is no work er- 
pressly professing to trace the progress of thst 
influence to its full development, viewed 18 
a matter of history apart from the dogmatic 
theory of the ecclesiastical system. As faras 
the work has proceeded the author deserves 
praise for the philosophic tone and candid 
spirit displayed, as well as for the fulness and 
accuracy of the historical materials presented. 
Our only doubt as to the reception of the 
treatise arises from the fact that it traves 
over ground already so familiar to readers 
ecclesiastical and general history, and that » 
much space is occupied with narrative, whet 
the special object of the author is to dv 
philosophical conclusions from well-known 
historical facts. The critical researches df 
Neander, Bunsen, Cureton, and others W 
have recently elucidated particular epochs d 
Church history, have not greatly modified 
public opinion on points of vital consequent 
to the inquiry, ne it appears to us that Mr. 
Greenwood’s purpose might have been equally 
served by writing a philosophical essay t 
critical dissertation, without expanding his 
treatise into the formal historical work w 
he has undertaken. ui 

Without going into any detailed discuss 
of the subject, we may state some of the] 
ing points which Mr. Greenwood illustrate 
in his historical inquiry—the successive s#P 
by which the authority of the See of Rome 
advanced, previous to the systematic 
dation of its power by the policy of later Por 
tiffs. First in chronological order is B® 
tioned the tradition of St. Peter having bet 
the bishop of the Church at Rome, © 
eon idea of the special ate 
sessed by him amongst the other ap 
That this prelicne regain never recog 
during his lifetime, every reader of the 
Testament knows, were it only from them? 
rative of the council at Jerusalem, 
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resided, and also when Peter was at 
pry Paul “withstood him to his face, 
because he was to be blamed.” It is not to 
bedenied, however, that before the close of 
the third century a notion began to prevail 
of a certain superiority of Peter over his 
brethren. By this time, also, the constitution 
of the Churches had been gradually changing 
from a democratic to an oligarchical form, 
and the government of each congregation, 
and of the churches within a district was 
inding to centralization of management. 
Next came the exercise of jurisdiction in civil 
as well as spiritual affairs on the part of the 
bishops, and growing coincidence in the dis- 
tribution of civil and ecclesiastical powers. 
By encouraging appeals from all countries, 
and by judicious offers of arbitration in dis- 
putes, the way was paved for the assumption 
ofauthority in deciding causes. By these 
means the Roman prerogative came to surpass 
that claimed by the patriarchates of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and other capitals. By the time 
that Constantinople was added to the cata- 
logue of patriarchal or eparchal sees, Rome 
had obtained authority over almost all the 
Churches of the western empire, and the su- 
prior moral influence of the older capital 
outweighed the decree of equality, political 
and spiritual, which the eastern capital ob- 
tained from Theodosius the Great. 


“Constantinople could allege neither antiquity 
nor apostolicity in favour of the rank in the hierar- 
chy towhich she was exalted ; and had therefore 
from the beginning to contend against that current 
of ecclesiastical prepossession which set so strongly 
against a spiritual prerogative derivable from 
purely political grant. But the second general 
council of the Church, held under the patronage 
of Theodosius the Great, had assigned to the east- 
em capital an equality of spirituak and temporal 
privileges with Old Rome, without any apparent 
contradiction or protest en the part of the latter, 
or of any other reputedly apostolical patriarchate. 
Seventy years afterwards the great council of 
Chaleedon had solemnly confirmed the grant, 
thereby placing the political title to ecclesiastical 
power upon a level with the title by spiritual 
descent, This attribution was felt by Rome as a 
direct practical contradiction to the alleged prero- 
gative of St. Peter’s chair; Leo the Great exposed 
the inconsistency with vigour and effect, if not 
with success ; and thereby placed his opponents at 
serious disadvantage in the minds of many reli- 
gious men of that and the future ages. * * * 
The scheme, in its ultimate form—whether we 
may deem it to have lurked in the whole system of 
Papal government or to have been matured in the 
mind of pope Leo the Great—was to divest the 
body of the Church of all but a permissive and 
Ministerial action, and to conclude all substantive 
~s under the ostensibly exceptional prero- 
gative of St. Peter’s chair.” 


In estimating the causes of the early influ- 
tuce of the bishop of Rome, Mr. Greenwood 
vareely makes enough of the obvious and, 
#8 we believe, the most important point of 

tte moral power associated with their 
position in the capital of the civilized world. 

extension of the influence of Rome in 

stical matters beyond that which any 

city could exercise, was analogous to 

that which the dominion, commerce, and art 

of Great Britain command in spreading the 

language and English principles over 

the world, instead of those of other lands 

mginally of the same stock. What com- 

menced by a political necessity was carried 
on by politic art, Divine Providence directin 

overruling, as it had before arranged er 

the course of the papal influence. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Memoirs by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., 4c. 
Published by the Trustees of his Papers, Lord Mahon 
(now Earl Stanhope) and the Right Hon. Edward Card- 
well, M.P. Vol. II]. Murray. 

A Cyclopedia of the Physical Sciences. By J, P. Nichol, 
LL.D. Griffin and Co, 

Quedah; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan 
Waters. By Capt. Sherard Osborn, R.N., C.B. Long- 
man and Co. 

The Scripture Doctrine concerning the Sacraments, and the 
Points connected therewith. By Richard Whately, D.D, 
John W. Parker and Son. 

Natural Philosophy for Schools, By Dionysius Lardner, 
D.C.L. Walton and Maberly. 

Modern Investigations on Ancient India: a Lecture. De- 
livered in Berlin by Professor A. Weber. Translated 
from the German by Fanny Metcalfe. Williams and 
Norgate. 

Australian Essays on Subjects Political, Moral, and Reli- 
gious. By James Norton, Esq., Sen. Longman and Co, 

Friends of Bohemia ; or, Phases of London Life. By E. M. 
Whitty. 2vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A Life's Ransom: a Play. In Five Acts. By Westland 
Marston. C, Mitchell. 

Married for Love, By the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey,’ &c. 
3 vols, Hurst and Blackett. 

Charicles: u Dramatic Poem, By the Author of ‘ Lyteria.’ 
Boston, U.S.: Ticknor and Fields, 

German Poems by an English Lady. [Deutsche Dichtungen, 
§c.] Hamburg: Perthes, Besser, and Mauke. 

Isabel: a Poem, By Crex. Saunders and Otley. 

‘* Ask Mumma ;’’ or, the Richest Commoner in England, By 
the Author of ‘Handley Cross,’ &. No.1. Bradbury 
and Evans. 

Paved with Gold ; or, the Romance and the Reality of the 
London Streets. By the Brothers Mayhew. With Illus- 
trations by H. K. Browne. Chapman and Hall. 

THOSE who like to witness the feats of polemical 

athletes will find much amusement in tbe re- 

chauffée of two charges by Dr. Whately, which he 
modestly calls ‘The Scripture Doctrine of the Sa- 
craments.’ It is a beautiful specimen of syllogistic 
sparring, but it leaves a disagreeable doubt upon 
the mind, whether the author really believes in the 
truth of his conclusions, or whether he be not 
rather merely demolishing some of the outworks of 
his adversary’s faith, in order to attack the fort it- 
self with more success. The ostensible object of 
the first part is to show that the dispute about bap- 
tismal regeneration is a dispute about words, and 
that the earlier ‘‘ evangelicals” were by no means 
disposed to deny the doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration, if regeneration, as Dr. Whately affirms, 
means only an outward initiation into the Christian 
religion. Dr. Whately acknowledges that there 
are two classes with whom the difference is more 
than verbal—viz., the Calvinists, who hold regene- 
ration to be the result of an indefeasible decree, in- 
dependent, not only of outward means, but of the 
faith or conduct,—and those who hold that regene- 
ration or conversion—for in their terminology the 
two are convertible—is an act of divine’power of 
which the recipient must be conscious at the mo- 
ment it occurs, and which is also independent of 
all outward means. To these Dr. Whately might 
have added those who hold, with the Catechism and 

Articles of the Church, that the outward sign of the 

sacrament conveys, not only an external status, but 

an inward spiritual grace. The second part con- 
sists of the old Zuinglian arguments against the su- 
pernatural character of the other great sacrament. 

Dr. Whately maintains that. the words of institu- 

tion are wholly metaphorical, and ridicules the idea 

that they invulve anything mysterious. There isa 
good deal of clever ‘‘hard-hitting” at Dr. New- 
man, whom the Archbishop seems to regard with 
something like personal hostility. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that they were once 
friends. The notes consist chiefly of extracts from 
the Archbishop’s other works, and from Dr. 

Hinds’s rhymes—for we will not call them poetry. 

It seems the Bishop of Norwich is the “ Miriam” 

of the people of whom the Archbishop is the High 

Priest. 

Natural Philosophy for Schools, by Dr. Lardner, 
is a text-book condensed from the larger work by 
the same author, ‘The Handbook of Natural Phi- 
losophy.’ In style as well as matter this compen- 
dium is adapted for use in junior classes, and the 
numerous diagrams and figures—the work having 
upwards of three hundred illustrations—assist in 
rendering it anattractiveand instructive elementary 
manual of physical science for the young. 





Professor Weber’s Lecture, translated from thé 
German by Fanny Metcalfe, gives a concise and 
clear view of the most important modern investi- 
gations on ancient India, so far as philological in- 
quiries are concerned. The history and the social 
condition of the people of the East in remote times 
are also briefly referred to in the review of the 
researches of oriental scholars, some of whom have 
thrown new and remarkable light on these subjects. 
In Germany the study of the literature of ancient 
India has been chiefly carried on by means of books 
alone, without the advantages possessed by English 
orientalists in familiar acquaintance with the coun- 
try and its monumental remains, as well as its 
living languages. Professor Weber, however, 
bears honourable testimony to the labours of 
English scholars in this field,--from Sir William 
Jones down to Professor H. Wilson. It was about 
twenty years after the foundation of the Asiatic 
Society that Frederick Schlegel opened up the new 
field of study to continental scholars, by the pub- 
lication of his essay on ‘The Language and Wisdom 
of the Hindoos.’ From that time the study of 
Sanskrit was zealously pursued in Germany,— 
A. W. von Schlegel, Francis Bopp, F. Rosen, and 
Professor Lassen, being among those who have 
distinguished themselves by their elucidations of 
Indian literature and antiquities. The English 
translation of Professor Weber's lecture, though 
published in this country, has been printed in 
Berlin, which accounts for some peculiarities of 
spelling and varieties of terminology not found in 
similar works of English scholars. Thus we speak 
of ‘Aryan’ not ‘ Aric’ races, and would consider it 
somewhat pedantic to Anglicise the name of the 
celebrated drama into Cakuntala. 

A colonist who has been resident in Australia 
for thirty-four years might be expected to supply 
some valuable information, or to record somecurious 
experience in a volume published under the title of 
Australian Essays, but the book has disappointed 
us. Of thirty-two essays only eight refer to Aus- 
tralian affairs, and these are discussed in a style of 
vague generality. For instance, one of the essays 
is headed The Press of Australia, in which we find 
not a word of historical or statistical information, 
but a few commonplace paragraphs about “this 
mighty engine,” and its influence in helping on 
civilization. From Australia the writer starts off 
at a tangent to Ireland and its prospects, and the 
Vestiges of Creation, following up these subjects by 
essays on baptism, apostolical succession, the re- 
surrection of the body, and a variety of speculative 
or controversial topics of ethics and religion, in 
themselves of the highest importance, and discussed 
not without ability and candour, but not so accept- 
able from an old Australian colonist as would have 
been some detailed accounts of his observation and 
experience in a country in which deep interest is 
felt in England. 

Married for Love is a novel of a kind sure to be 
popular in circulating libraries. There is more 
than the usual proportion of sentiment and pas- 
sion, the dramatis persone include dukes and earls 
and the titled people commonly expected to figure 
in works of fiction, while the heroine Emmeline, 
the idol of society, the belle of the season, after 
refusing magnificent offers, elopes with the son of 
a bankrupt, and marries for love on two hundred 
ayear. The struggles of Claude, barrister, artist, 
and author, form the most interesting portion of 
the book. The story abounds in improbabilities, 
but broadness of exaggeration is not generally re- 
garded as a drawback in modern works of fiction, 
especially of the class known as fashionable novels. 
The liveliness of style, the occasional wit and 
humour, and the startling nature of some of the 
incidents, will secure the sustained attention of 
those who get farther than the first and last pages, 
according as their custom may be to turn to the 
commencement or the end of a novel to see at a 
glance if it is worth reading. We may warn such 
impatient tasters of a book that in this case they 
would be wrong in judging either by the opening 
or close of the tale, which happen to be dull and 
commonplace compared with the rest of the story. — 

The English Lady’s German Poems seem to be 
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thodelled after Mrs. Hemans. Without in any 
respect rivalling the excellences of their prototype, 
they are nevertheless for the most part very sweet, 
tasteful, and elegant; telling of stars, violets, roses, 
nightingales, and such other of the graces and 
ornaments of nature as are most wont to suggest 
gentle thoughts to gentle minds. 

Of the story of Ask Mamma; or, the Richest 
Commoner of England, by the author of ‘Handley 
Cross,’ little can be gathered from the first number, 
but enough is seen of the style to pronounce the 
writer an inferior imitator of. some of the popular 
novelists of the day. The wit is rather common- 
place, and the language laboriously smart, but the 
incidents in the opening of the tale are amusing, 
and the clever illustrations by Leech will save any 
disappointed reader from regretat having purchased 
the number. 

The Brothers Mayhew are turning to account 
some of their miscellaneous observations and re- 
searches about London labour and the London 
poor, in the construction of a tale, Paved with 
Gold ; or, the Romance and Reality of the London 
Streets. In the first number a description of the 
Asylum for the Houseless Poor, in Playhouse-yard, 
the site of the old Fortune Theatre, forms the prin- 
cipal feature. The account of the scenes witnessed 
in that refuge for the destitute one winter night is 
a graphic narrative, and some of the sketches of 
London life in other chapters are also faithfully 
drawn. But the fault of the work is the tendency 
to over-description and caricature. The effects 
would have been far more striking if the writers 
had trusted to simpler statements of the scenes, 
which they have described with tedious elaborate- 
ness. The illustrations by Hablot K. Browne are 
in the broad style which seems to be expected in 
this class of serial publications. 





New Editions. 
Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, with Elucidati 
By Thomas Carlyle. Chapman and Hall. 
The Speeches of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke on the Im- 
— of Warren Hastings, Fe. 2 vols. H. G. 
Bohn. 


A Manual of Photography. By Robert Hunt. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Griffin and Co. 


The Abbé Migne and the ‘ Bibliotheque Universelle du Clergé.’ 
Four Essays. By the Rev. Joseph B. MeCaul, Curate of 
St. Paul’s, Camden Square. Second Edition. 

Votume First of Oliver Cromwell's Letters and 

Speeches, in the collected edition of Mr. Carlyle’s 

works, is reprinted from the third edition, without 

any new preface or introduction, but with a few 
occasional footnotes now first added. Thus, in re- 
ferring to Cromwell's marriage and the birth of his 
first son, the text says, ‘‘ His first child was born 
here (Huntingdon) in October, 1621; ason, Robert, 
baptised in St. John’s Church on the 13th of the 

month, of whom nothing farther is known.” A 

footnote of 1857 says, ‘‘ Date of his burial dis- 

covered lately in the old Parish Register of Felsted, 
in Essex ; recorded in peculiar terms, and specially 
in the then vicar’s hand: ‘‘ Robertus Cromwell 

Filius, honorandi vivi Militis Oliveris Cromwell et 

Elizabethe Uxoris ejus, sepultus fuit 31° die Maii, 

1639. Et Robertus fuit eximié pius juvenis, Deum 

timens supra multos.—(See ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 

No. 209, January, 1856, p. 54.) So that Oliver’s 

first great loss in his family was of this eldest son, 

then in his eighteenth year; not of a younger one 
as was hitherto supposed.” In another note, re- 
ferring to the death of his son Oliver, at the battle 
of Marston Moor, Mr. Carlyle quotes a passage 
from the Squire Papers, where Squire the Ironside 
is made to say, ‘‘ Meeting Cromwell again after 
some absence, just on the edge of Marston battle, 
I thought he looked sad and wearied, for he had 
had a sad loss,—young Oliver got killed to death 
not long before, I heard: it was near Knares- 
borough, and thirty more got killed.” We are 
almost surprised that Mr. Carlyle has introduced 
into the body of his work any reference to the 
Squire Papers, which are now (as in the third 
edition of the ‘ Life of Cromwell) printed as a mere 
adjunct to the work, not as an appendix. This 
note about young Oliver struck us at the first, 
when given in ‘ Fraser's Magazine,’ as suspicious, 
from the laboured attempt to adopt an antique 





quaintness of language, and the reference to a 

point on which deep interest was sure to be felt. 

There has been more than enough of the Squire 

controversy, but we wonder that Mr. Carlyle has 

departed from his declared purpose of keeping all 

reference to the doubtful papers out of the pale of 

the body of his work. 

Two supplementary volumes, forming the seventh 

and eighth volumes in the complete series of the 

works of Edmund Burke, in ‘Bohn’s British 

Classics,’ contain Speeches on the Impeachment 

of Warren Hastings. These are the speeches by 

which Burke’s fame as an orator will be chiefly 

estimated in future history. Whatever may be 

now thought of that memorable trial, there is no 

question that it led to a new epoch in the treatment 

of the conquered possessions of the British Crown, 

and a new code of honour and of conduct in the 

servants of the Government, and of the East India 

Company. It is long since the Judges of England 

ceased to consider it not disgraceful to accept pre- 

sents from suitors in cases to be brought before 

them; but it is only since the trial of Warren 

Hastings that the acceptance of gifts by British 

officials in foreign lands has been forbidden as op- 

posed to thenational honourand policy. The publicity 
then also given to deeds of oppression and cruelty in 

remote regions, has secured the confidence of the na- 
tivepopulation in all parts of the British Empire that 
their wrongs will not be unnoticed and unredressed. 

The labours and speeches of Burke in the trial of 
Warren Hastings have thus served the cause of 
patriotism and of humanity, at the same time that 
they remain as monuments of his virtue, ability, 
and eloquence as one of the greatest of British 
statesmen. A selection from Burke’s correspon- 
dence is included in the second of the supple- 
mentary volumes now added to Mr. Bohn’s edition 
of his works, 

The new edition of Mr. Robert Hunt’s Manual 
of Photography comprehends all the improvements 
that have been recently made in the art, while the 
theory of the various processes is rendered more 
clear by fuller exposition, and by alterations in 
the arrangement of the divisions of the subject. 
Among the additions in the practical part of the 
treatise may be mentioned, the chapter on the pre- 
servation of the collodion plates in a state of sen- 
sibility, the detailed description of the processes of 
photographic etching, and the account of the mani- 
pulation of photo-galvanography. By this process, 
invented and patented by Mr. Pretsch of Vienna, 
the most delicate details are faithfully preserved, 
the middle tints, and lights and shades in every 
gradation, being maintained in the prints from the 
electrotype plate, which has been obtained from the 
photographic picture. We hope Mr. Hunt may 
be able in a future edition of his work to announce 
the discovery of some mode of fixing the colours 
of nature in photography. The heliochromes of 
Mr. Malone are a step in the direction of obtaining 
naturally-coloured sun-pictures, and Mr. Hunt 
testifies to their being exact copies of the coloured 
pictures from which they were taken, but their tints 
soon faded. Mr. Hunt is always on the alert to 
record any new discovery or experiment, so as to 
maintain the position his manual has acquired as 
a standard work on Photography. 

Mr. McCaul’s Essays, which first appeared in a 
periodical, and of which a very limited impression 
has been reprinted, are designed to illustrate various 
documents published in the Abbé Migne’s ‘Biblio- 
théque Universelle du Clergé.’ With creditable 
liberality, Mr. McCaul is enthusiastic in his praise 
of this magnificent undertaking, one branch of 
which alone, the ‘ Patrologia,’ contains all that sur- 
vives of 1216 ecclesiastical writers, occupying 217 
bulky octavo volumes! On one occasion, indeed, 
he seems to have found it necessary to exchange 
the language of appreciation for that of reproof. 
The offending volume is a so-called Dictionary of 
Persecutions contributed to the Bibliothéque by a 
certain Dr. Belouino, in which the absence of any 
such inconvenient articles as Alva or Albigenses is 
compensated by a most scurrilous and malignant 
attack upon the character of Queen Elizabeth, 








SSS 
shown, upon the writer’s own ludicrous misttansla. 
tion of a single English word. It is grievous to 
see so sore a biot upon so noble a monument of 
erudition, but it cannot be denied that M. Beloting 
has fairly provoked the castigation he receives 
Perhaps, however, the most entertaining of Mr 
McCaul’s papers is his notice of Antichrist, 4 
Miracle Play of the Twelth Century, the vere and 
liveliness of which dramatic composition are caley. 
lated to astonish those who think slightingly of the 
genius of the middle ages. Similar in character is 
a review of the comedies of the nun Roswitha—4 
sort of ecclesiastical Terence of the tenth cent 
numeris et licentia verborum paullo liberior, 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &. 
a American Catalogue of Books, Sampson Low, Son, and 


0. 

The Liverpool Year-Book for 1856. Edited and Compiled 
by Lee and Nightingale, Liverpool: Benson and Mallett, 

The Londow University Calendar for 1857, Taylor and 

Francis. 


Certain Phases of Logic Contrasted and Harmonized, By 

C. Mansfield Ingleby. J. Russell Smith. 

The Army: its Traditions and Reminiscences, By a Penin- 
sular Officer. Printed for the Author. 

The Euphrates Valley Route to India: an Examination of 
the Memoir published by Mr. W. P. Andrews, By Two 
Travellers. ‘Railway Times’ Office. 

Woman the Glory of the Man, By the Rev. J, Watts Leth- 
bridge. T. Richardson and Son. 

The School-boy’s Way of Eternal Life. By the Rev. Edward 
Huntingford, D.C.L. W. Skeffington. 

The Monogenesis of Physical Forces, By Alfred Smee, F.RS, 
Longman and Co. 

Tur American catalogue of books published by 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co., is a copious and well- 

arranged English guide to American literature, 

It gives the full title of original works published 

in the United States since the year 1800, with espe 

cial reference to works of interest to Great Britain, 

The original titles have been taken in every case 

where the books could be readily obtained, and for 

others in the list the catalogues of Messrs. Apple 
ton, Norton, Putnam, Roorbach, and Tribner 
have been consulted. ; 

The Liverpool Year Book for 1856 is the first 
publication of a work to be issued annually, con- 
taining a record of all the events of importance ani 
interest connected with this great commercial town, 
and _ elaborate statistical reports, relating both to 
local trade and industry, and to the imports and 
exports as bearing upon the national wealth and 
industrial enterprise. The reports are not confined, 
however, to matters of trade, shipping, and com 
merce, notices being given of events of historical in- 
terest, of music and the drama, and of literary and 
scientific proceedings as well as architecture and the 
finearts. Liverpool, with all its busy trafic and 
money-making enterprise, is distinguished by its 
encouragement of science and art. Its cooperation 
with the British Association in various important 
scientific researches is well known. It is also, after 


Great Britain, supporting four theatres and sev 
concert rooms surpassed by none in the world. One 
honourable distinction in thissphereis the admirable 
and cheap musical entertainment provided for the 
working classes. Here were originated the — 
Evening Concerts, which have been imitated int 
metropolis, and in Edinburgh and other large towns 
though nowhere with the success that has 
attained in Liverpool. whe 

On the Army, its Traditions and Reminiscenc’ 
a Peninsular officer has published some rambling 
remarks, entertaining in their way, and said to 
the prefatory lecture to a course in which some 
the most memorable exploits of the British army 
and navy are to be narrated. The present a 
lication is occupied with statements — 
in general, its necessity, its glory, and the A 
ing of its horrors in modern times. arp 
details of the Peninsular traditions and pe 
cences the most interesting are those which Nig 
to the vivandiéres, and the female attena 
the camps. Some remarkable instances of 
heroism, collected from various periods of evi | 
are introduced. The hardships and vicissitu 
a soldier’s life are described with com 











founded, after all, as Mr, McCaul has conclusively 





spirit, though the literary qualifications and a 





























London, the most musical and theatrical town | 
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nouncements of the Peninsular officer are some- 
tionable. 

ba ya controversy is being carried on by the 
advocates of the rival routes to India, by the Eu- 
phrates Valley and the Isthmus of Suez. The 
memoir of Mr. Andrew, the chairman of _the 
Euphrates Valley Railway Company, is examined 
by two travellers, who endeavour to prove the 
hopeless utopianism of the scheme. They say that 
the route will not be shortened, taking the outward 
and home journeys together, by the proposed route, 
as the time required for ascending the Euphrates 
by steamers against the stream would far more 
than counterbalance the few days gained on the 
descending route. The completion of the railway 
to the Persian Gulf, they say, could not be effected 
for many years, and would not pay if it were. 
It will require 1,000,000/. at least to construct the 
eighty miles of railroad from Seleucia to Jaber 
Castle on the Euphrates, and 16,000, 0002. for the 
whole line. The Turkish Government guarantees 
six per cent. for the first portion, but the two tra- 
vellers declare that the finances of the Turkish 
empire are not trustworthy for that amount, far 
less for any guaranteed dividend on the whole line, 
even if no political convulsion should intervene. 
The canalization of the Isthmus of Suez, the authors 
of this pamphlet contend, is a far more feasible pro- 
ject, and more deserving the support of capitalists 
and of British statesmen. 

The tone of Mr. Lethbridge’s Treatise on Wo- 
man the Glory of Man, may be very well guessed 
from the title of the book. Really amusing it is 
to read, notwithstanding the presence of not a 
little maudlin sentiment and occasional rhapsody. 
The author's estimate of the sex generally is more 
akin to that which is given by such poets as Gower 
and Spenser, than the coarse satirists of the age of 
Charles II. Some of the chapters relate to sub- 
jects which are now prominently before the public, 
in Sonerion with the social position and legal 
rights of women. 

The School-boy’s way of Eternal Life, is the title 
of alittle volume containing a series of lectures 
addressed to pupils between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, on religious motives, trials, and 
duties. The work may convey useful hints to 
parents and teachers on this important and difficult 
eens of juvenile training. 

t. Alfred Smee’s Lecture on The Monogenesis 
of Physical Forces, was delivered at the annual 
soirée of the London Institution last month. It 
contains a summary of the author’s views previously 
published, with regard to the unity and converti- 
bility of electricity, light, heat, motion, and other 
physical forces. ‘The speculations are ingenious, 
though it is not quite easy to form a definite con- 
ception of the conclusion of the whole matter 
which Mr. Smee enunciates in the proposition that 
“attraction acting on attracted matter is the source 
of all force, and that, therefore, every physical 
force has a monogenetic origin, and when generated, 
4 truly equivalent power.” 


List of New Books. 
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= 8(Wm.) Memoir, by Rev. J. Sherman, post 8vo, cl., 6s. Gd. 
; de (E.) Scriptural Teachings for Children, royal 16mo, cl., 2s. 
ubrey 8 Miscellanies, 4th edition, fcap. 8yo, cloth, 4s. 
ser A ees =. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. 
©s Gazetteer, by Findlay, Svo, cloth, new edition, 10s. 6d. 
bod $ Speeches (Bohn), 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 7s. a 
= oh tty cheond pa a and Speeches, Vol. I., cl., 6s. 
¢ of Manuscripts in Cambridge University, cl., Vol. I1., £1. 
Catheart’s Kaffir War, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, in ~idpaiaming 
Charl a Select Works, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
pried aaliey, by C. Lever, Vol. II., post Svo, cloth, 4s. 
Obeaie rarmer 's Account Book, folio, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 
soe 8's (Dr. J.) Consolations, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
tusk (W. J.) Sympathy of Christ, 2nd edit., 16mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Hewicc, s(T.) Hymns, 12mo, cloth, 4th edition. 6s. 6a. 
a Facts without Fiction, feap. 8v0, cl., 38. 6d. 
Tne te Had, by Chapman, edited by Hooper, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. 
Kies (KP), Elements of Geography, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 
Sevia an Commentary on Book of Joshua, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., y 
Fated i) Universal Exchange Tables, 2nd edit., tvo, cl., £1. 
canieh v. N.) Deborah, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 
Motes e) Christ Our King, Part II., 12mo, sewed, 2s, 
N | i A.) Christian Records, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
( -) Australi«n Essays, feap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Pond o ) Reginald Lyle, new edition. feap., cloth, 2s. 
aye f) Week, Illustrated by A. Durer, 16mo, mor., lds. 
(Lady) Memoirs, crown 8v0, cloth, Vol. II., 7s. 6d. 
ba ) Waiting through the Weary Day, 18mo, cl., Is. 6d. 
Porson nike yReory 1817 to 1856, crown 8yo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Rennie Pion} sect Architecture, new edit., crown vo, cl., 5s. 
a and Johnston's Atlas of the United States, &c., £3 3s. 
‘ext- »feap. 8vo0, cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Shepherd’s (W. A.) From Bombay to Bushire, post 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Smyth’s Panorama of History, 7s. 6d. 
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Still Waters, 2 vols. feap., cloth. 9s. 

Vasey’s |G.) Natural History of the Ox Tribe, 6s. 
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Winslow’s (O.) Midnight Harmonies, imperial 32mo, cl., 2s. td. 
Wood's (Mrs.) Metrical History of England, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Working Man’s Way in the Werld, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Wright's Provincial Directory, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
Young’s (Mrs.) Aldershot, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BAKERIAN LECTURE. 
Tue Bakerian Lecture this year at the Royal 
Society, delivered by Professor Faraday on 
the 5th ultimo, the Lord Wrottesley, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair, was “ On the Relations of 
Gold and Silver and other Metals to Light.” 


The lecturercommenced by expressing a hope that 
the undulatory theory of light, when more fully 
and perfectly developed, may aid in comparing 
local actions with those which take place at a dis- 
tance, and even help towards the comprehension of 
the physical means by which the latter are carried 
on; and with that view he endeavoured, experi- 
mentally, to subject a ray of light to the action of 
particles so small in size as to have an immediate 
and near relation, not only to the undulations of 
light, but even to the far smaller motions of the 
parts of ether, which are supposed to produce, by 
their joint and successive action, the light-wave. 
He hoped that. by choosing particles of a fitting 
substance, experimental results might be obtained 
which, in the hands of the mathematical philoso- 
pher, might aid in perfecting the theory ; and for 
this purpose gold was selected, because of its high 
optical qualities, shown in its comparative opacity, 
whilst possessing a real transparency ; its high yel- 
low reflexion and its true green transmission ; its 
known action on light in very minute quantity ; its 
capability of extreme division ; its great gravitating 
force, which could be called upon for aid when the 
metal was in a state of extreme division; its ele- 
mentary character; the integrity of its metallic 
state ; the facilities of testing its presence and con- 
dition; and finally because known phenomena 
seemed already to indicate differences of action on 
light, consequent upon its division. 

The properties of gold-leaf were first considered. 
If this be taken up on glass damped by breathing 
or moistening, and then water introduced between 
the glass and the gold as a cushion, the gold can 
be perfectly stretched, so that when dry it is fit 
for optical examination : or if a diluted solution of 
cyanide of potassium be in like manner introduced 
beneath the gold, it can be more or less attenuated 
by solution, and then washed and dried. If gold- 
leaf thus extended and attached, either to glass, or 
plates of rock-crystal, or mica, be heated, it gra- 
dually loses its reflective power and its green 
colour, and becomes transparent. This change 
takes place far below the fusing point of gold, and 
at a temperature as low as the boiling point of oil, 
if continued for several hours. When the heat is 
considerable, the gold-leaf suffers retraction of its 
parts, and becomes perforated by many fine holes, 
often symmetric in their form and dimensions ; but 
when the heat applied is the lowest competent to 
produce the change, it does not seem certain that 
the effect is due to such retraction: a good mi- 
croscopic examination of this point is required. 
When pressure is applied to such discoloured gold 
by a convex piece of rock-crystal of short radius 
(as half an inch or less), the green colour of the 
transmitted ray reappears. This production of the 
green colour by pressure can often be referred to 
in different states of gold, as a proof, amongst 
others, that the metal is in the metallic condition. 
Silver-leaf undergoes a like change by heat, at 
even a lower temperature. When a gold wire is 
deflagrated near the surface of glass plates by a 
strong electric discharge, it is dissipated in minute 
particles, which are deposited on: the glass. All 
these particles act with acid and chemical re-agents 
as gold acts, and there is no reason to believe they 
are anything but metallic gold. They appear with 
precisely the same colours and characters, whether 








the deflagrations are made in common air, in oxy- 
gen, or in hydrogen, and whether the deposits are 
formed on glass, rock-crystal, topaz, or mica. 
When heated by any ordinary means, the green and 
grey parts change to a ruby or ruby-amethystine 
colour, and that whether surrounded by air or va- 
pour of alcohol or ether. Agate pressure confers 
the green character on the heated deposits, and also, 
in frequent cases, upon that which has not been 
heated. ; 

Thin films of gold may be produced by placing 
a very weak solution of chloride of gold, free from 
excess of acid, containing about one-and-a-half grain 
of metal to two or three pints of water in a very 
clean glass vessel, and allowing two or three small 
particles of phosphorus to float on the surface. 

In about twelve hours a film of gold will extend 
over the surface of the liquid, which may be raised 
from the fluid by plates of glass. The thinner parts 
of such film are scarcely visible, either by re- 
flected or transmitted light ; the transition to thicker 
parts is gradual, the thickest being opaque, and 
their retlection that of clean gold. The colour by 
transmitted light varies, being grey, green, or dull 
violet. The films are porous, and act as pure gold, 
resisting ail the agents which metallic gold resists. 
When heated, the transmitted colour changes tuward 
amethystandruby; and then the effect of pressure 
in producing a green colour is in many cases very re- 
markable—even a touch with a card or the finger is 
able to cause the change. Whilst the particles 
of phosphorus arg producing a film on the surface, 
it frequently happens that streams of a red colour 
descend from them through the fluid; and if the 
phosphorus be submerged and left for twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours, this red product is easily and 
abundantly obtained. If the gold-solution be placed 
in a very clean bottle, and then a few drops ef 
a solution of phosphorus in ether be added, and 
the whole agitated from time to time, the ruby-fluid 
is obtained in a shorter period. This fluid is apt to 
change in colour, becoming amethystine, violet-pur- 
ple, and finally blue. When a light is looked at 
through the fluid, it appears transparent ; but when 
the eye is on the illuminated side, then the fluid is 
seen opalescent. If a cone of sun-rays be thrown by 
a lens into the fluid, the illumination of the parti- 
cles within the cone shows their pressure as undis- 
solved bodies. All the particles are metallic gold, the 
ruby being in the finest state of division, the blue ina 
more aggregate condition. Professor Faraday con- 
siders a ruby glass coloured by gold to be analagous 
to this ruby-fluid being a diffusion of gold particles 
through vitreous matter. 

The relations of gold (and other metals) to polar- 
ized light, are of the following nature: aleaf of gold 
inclined at a certain angle across a ray of polar- 
ized light (the inclination not being in the plane 
of polarization or at right angles to it) affects it as a 
thin plate of any unerystallized transparent sub- 
stance would do, i.e. the light appears in the ana- 
lyser, and the plane of polarization is rotated ; or if 
a leaf of gold be held in an inclined position across 
a ray of unpolarized light, the beam is polarized as 
it would have been in passing through a like in- 
clined plate of uncrystallized transparent matter. 

The gold, rendered green by heat or pressure, when 
examined, does not appear to have acquired any 
particular tension or structure. Sulphide of carbon 
and crown-glass are optically so near each other 
that a plate of the latter immersed in the former is 
neutralized ; and though placed in an inclined posi- 
tion to a ray of light, either polarized or not, does 
not then affect it ; but gold (and all metals)is still far 
above either of these. Hence the gold-films ob- 
tained by phosphorus when attached to glass could 
be examined and were found to have the optical 
properties of leaf-gold, the effect having no refer- 
ence to the thickness of the film, but being most 
perfect in the thinner films, because they were in 
a more regular and perfect condition. 

In like manner the deposits of gold (and other 
metals) obtained by electric deflagrations were ex- 
amined and found to have the same marked quali- 
ties ina high degree; places where the film was 
scarcely visible on the glass, instantly showing the 
presence of the gold by their action on the polarized 
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ray. In the same manner the very thin and 
almost invisible films, deposited occasionally on the 
sides of the vessels containing the gold fluids, 
showed themselves as gold. The thinnest layer of 
the fluid itself, however rich in particles, held 
between two plates of glass, acted no otherwise 
than a layer of water. It appears by the deflagra- 
tions that the particles of gold must be deposited 
in a plane, and then, though discontinuous, they 
act in the manner of continuous films of ordinary 
uncrystalized transparent bodies. 

As to the quantity of gold in the different films 
or solutions, it can at present only be said that it 
is very small. Suppose that a leaf of gold, which 
weighs about 0-2 of a grain, and covers a super- 
ficies of nearly ten square inches, were diffused 
through a column having that base, and 2°7 
inches in height, it would give a ruby-fluid equal 
in depth of tint to a good red rose, the volume of 
gold present being about the zyz555th part of the 
volume of the fluid ; another result gave 0°01 of a 
grain of gold in a cubic inch of fluid, These fine 
diffused particles have not as yet been distinguished 
by any microscopic power applied to them. 

The lecture was illustrated by a great variety of 
extremely interesting experiments. In the course 
of these, Professor Faraday observed that he had 
succeeded in obtaining pure and unalloyed gold- 
leaf from the parties employed in gilding the dome 
of the new reading room at the British Museum. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


THE Second Report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners has just been presented to Parliament. It 
contains a clear and unreserved statement of the 
proceedings adopted by the Commissioners, of the 
principles on which the examinations were con- 
ducted, and of the general results of the system 
since its commencement. The Appendices to the 
Report occupy the greater part of the volume. 
They are made up of statistical tables, of a volu- 
minous mass of official correspondence, and of ex- 
amination papers. We have been surpriséd to 
tind that such a large number as 3004 candidates 
have had their cases adjudicated on from the 21st 
May, 1855, to the 31st December, 1856. In Mr. 
Jowett’s letter on the organisation of the Civil Ser- 
vice, which was annexed to the Reports of the 
Committees of Inquiry, published in 1854, the 
number of annual vacancies was estimated at 750. 
We find, however, that the actual number of ap- 
pointments made through the agency of the Com- 
missioners for the year 1856 amounted to 1226; 
and this is exclusive of certain vacancies which 
were otherwise filled up, and which will come 
under the control of the Board of Examiners in 
future years. It is interesting to observe how the 
3004 candidates were disposed of. It appears that 
60 were rejected as not being within the limits of 
age prescribed by the various departments. These 
limits are in general 18 to 25; but the minimum 
is in some cases as low as 16, and the maximum, 
in one case, is as high as 50. For physical incom- 
petence, 12 were excluded; 10 failed to give satis- 
factory evidence in respect of character ; and 137 
either declined to undergo the requisite examina- 
tion, or withdrew without completing it. Of the re- 
maining number, 99 were admitted without exami- 
nation upon reports from the heads of departments, 
and 2686 were actually examined. Of these latter, 
1587 obtained certificates ; 880 were rejected as 
not qualified ; and 219 were unsuccessful upon 
competition. These figures present two or three 
points of interest. In the first place, the dispropor- 
tion between the number of rejections for moral 
and for mental incapacity. For one of the former 
there were eighty-eight of the latter. Prima facie, 
this is evidence that, in general, the moral cha- 
racter of a candidate is higher than his attainments. 
But it may also result from the method of exami- 
nation. In the first report, the Commissioners 
gave an account of the precautions which they 
have taken with reference to certificates of character. 
They appear to be framed as stringently as the 
delicate nature of the subject will admit. As it is 
very likely that the system of competition will be 





extended to most of the junior appointments in the 
public service, we regard this part of the Commis- 
sioners’ duty as most important. There is another 
point in which the public may be expected to take 
some interest, but about which, however, the re- 
port does not furnish any information. It is stated 
that ninety-nine candidates were admitted without 
examination, upon reports from the heads of de- 
partments. When we remember it was for the 
purpose of checking that system of patronage 
which, to a great extent, rests with the heads of 
departments, that the Civil Service Commission 
was instituted, we must regard this proceeding as 
one which demands some explanation. The high opi- 
nions we entertain of the Commissioners, and the 
administrative ability displayed in their reports, lead 
us to believe that there must have been satisfactory 
reasons for such a deviation from the usual course. 
But, as the fact at present comes before us, with- 
out, as far as we can see, any attempt at an expla- 
nation, it must be regarded as a non-compliance 
with the order in Council of May, 1855. Another 
point in the statistical part of the Report which we 
regard as important, is that referring to the com- 
petitive examinations. Although 1587 appoint- 
ments were made, there were only 109 of these 
gained by competition. We have reason to believe, 
however, that the proportion of competitive exa- 
minations will be much larger in future ; more in 
accordance with the opinions expressed last session 
in the House of Commons, and with the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners who inquired into 
the state of the public offices three or four years 
ago. The system of competition, as far as it has 
gone, appears to be most successful. It has been 
principally tried by the Education Department, 
the Treasury, and the War Department. The 
Civil Service Commissioners publish a list of all 
the candidates who obtained their certificates, dis- 
tinguishing those who passed a competitive exami- 
nation. Out of the 1587 names, twenty-five are 
honoured with notes stating that they ‘‘ displayed 
marked proficiency.” Now, it is not a little re- 
markable, that amongst ten competitors from one 
office, the Education Department, five should have 
been thus honoured. 

Specimens of examination papers are given in 
arithmetic, book-keeping, orthography, correspon- 
dence, English composition, geography, English 
history, outlines of history, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, and Précis. As an examination paper in 
orthography is a novelty, we give a few lines of 
the specimen. 

The directions to the dandidate are, ‘‘ Copy the 
following passage as clearly and legibly as you can, 
correcting mistakes of grammar and spelling, but 
not otherwise altering the words.” 

“Has I wauked the othar day ina fyne gardin, and ob- 
sarved the great variaty of improovmants in plants and 
flours, beond what they otharwise would have been, I was 


natturally lead into a reflextion upon the advantiges of ed- 
duceation, or modarn culture.” 


This is about an eighth of the quantity set to 
the candidate, and which he was given an hour- 
and-a-quarter to correct. We are sorry we have 
not room for a specimen of the geography papers, 
which contain some admirable questions. The 
examination in Latin, French, and German, con- 
sists of translation and retranslation, without any 
grammatical questions. The historical questions, 
as far as they go, are good ; but for such appoint- 
ments as those connected with the Colonial and 
Foreign offices, we would expect to see something 
higher than may be found in one of Pinnock’s 
Catechisms. The papers on this subject published 
in the first report were much better. We cannot 
see why a larger number of specimens of the ex- 
amination papers are not printed. Although ex- 
aminations in natural and physical science, in 
political economy, in law, in moral and mental 
philosophy, and in mathematics, have been held, 
not a single question in any of these subjects ap- 
pears in this report. When we remember that the 
commission has been but a short time in operation, 
and that the great majority of its examiners are 
gentlemen whose names are unknown in the lite- 





rary or scientific world, we must regard this as a 





— 
grave omission. As we have alluded to the er 
aminers, we may remark that they appear to he 
taken almost exclusively from Oxford and Can. 
bridge. This is hardly fair to the other Universities 
or to the public. The subjects of examination ap 
much more in accordance with the curriculum of 
such an institution as the London University, thy, 
with that of either of the more ancient seats of 
learning. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK, 

THE Council of the Geological Society hag 
awarded the Wollaston Palladium Medal to ¥ 
Joachim Barrande of Prague, for his eminent 
services in developing the history of the lower pa. 
leozoic rocks, and for his great work, * Systéme 
Silurien de la Bohéme ;’ and the balance of the 
Wollaston Donation Fund to Mr. §S. P. Wood 
ward, for his ‘Manual of Mollusca,’ and to assist 
him in the preparation of a similar work on the 
Radiata. 

A letter received yesterday from a correspondent 
at Thebes, informs us that the White Nile Exned- 
tion is for the present altogether in abeyance, It 
is stated that all and every one of its subordinate 
members expressed their inability to act in concert 
with or under the leader appointed, and resigned 
en masse with reference to his command, indicating 
at the same time two of their number, under either 
of whom they would be glad to serve. The whole 
affair is therefore at a stand; but the boats and 
other preparations are not interfered with, and there 
is therefore a hope that the expedition may yet be 
dispatched next year under another chief. 

The mail which arrived this week from the 
United States brings the melancholy intelligence 
from Havannah that Dr. E. K. Kane, the distin- 
guished Arctic traveller, was at the point of death, 
When the American expedition was fitted out to 
assist in the search for Sir John Franklin, under 
the auspices of Messrs. Grinnell and Peabody, Dr. 
Kane was selected for the command ; and although 
unsuccessful in discovering any traces of the missing 
explorers, important additions were made to the 
geographical knowledge of the Arctic regions. The 
interesting narrative recently published by Dr. 
Kane attests his scientific ability, and his arduous 
and zealous labours as a traveller. He penetrated 
farther tothe north than any Arctic explorer, ex- 
cept Sir Edward Parry. The gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society was awarded last year 
to Dr, Kane. He came tothis country in the au- 
tumn to volunteer to assist Lady Franklin in carry- 
ing out another expedition, and he was one of those 
who believed that some of the young men of Frank- 
lin’s party might still survive, and be found among 
the Esquimaux. It was expected that Dr. Kane 
would have been present at a meeting of the 
Geographical Society in November, to receive i 
person the gold medal and the congratulations of 
the Society ; but he was prevented from attending 
by illness. Admiral Beechey, as President of the 
Society, in concurring in a resolution moved by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, and seconded by Captain 
Sherard Osborne, paid a high tribute to the ments 
of Dr. Kane, saying, he hardly knew whether to 
admire more in Dr. Kane his great enterprise and 
perseverance, or his extraordinary modesty a 
generosity ; but that he possessed these qualities, 
and everything that would fit him to be a traveler 
there could be no question. Since his retum 1 
America, Dr. Kane has continued to decline im 
health, his constitution having been injured by the 
extraordinary exertions made by him in his pe 

dition. Thus has passed away another of the 

of intrepid travellers whose names will be ye 

memorable in the records of Arctic exploration 

discovery. j 
We have pleasure in inserting the following 

communication from Mr. Wright, in reply to 

of our Norfolk correspondent of last week, on 

subject of manufactured antiquities. Sir,— 

reply to your correspondent, Mr. G. J. Chestet 

of Diss, in Norfolk, I beg to refer him back tomy 





letter, which only intimated that I had at first 
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rted forgeries of flint implements 
Lt feevedulity—in fact, they were of such a 
character that they presented nothing sub- 
dantial to believe. I had, however, subsequently 
‘ned direct information, which left no doubt as 
to the circumstance of forgery, and I now know 
who the offender is, for there appears to be only 
one known forger in East Yorkshire. I do not 
ive you his name, simply because I am not sure 
how far it might be libellous to do so, and I am 
atisfied that no degree of exposure would make 
the forger ashamed of what he had done, or put a 
check to his further practice, as he belongs to that 
class of individuals usually designated by the terms 
of rogues and vagabonds. The only prevention I 
know of is caution on the part of purchasers, and 
if people would always bear in mind that such 
articles have really no value except in connexion 
with the locality where they have been found, 
they would refuse to buy any without being well 
assured of the circumstances of their discovery. I 
have also received information of some similar 
articles having been offered for sale under very 
suspicious circumstances in the northern part of 
Norfolk, but I do not know whether it be the 
Yorkshireman who has paid a visit to Norfolk, or 
whether the latter county has produced a rival in 
the same trade. At the same time, I still feel 
some incredulity as to the combs and fish-hooks. 
I will only add that this question of forgeries of 
fint implements has nothing whatever to do with 
those which were the subject of my paper, which 
were all picked up by their present possessor, Mr. 
Tindall, of Bridlington. I have received a letter 
by to-day’s post from Mr. Tindall, who has recently 
bought a few flint implements at a sale at Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson’s (of Chaffers’ collection). 
He says, ‘I have bought about twenty-five speci- 
mens of flints at the sale at Messrs. Sotheby’s, of 
which you caused a catalogue to be sent tome. I 
have also during the last fortnight quite astonished 
myself by my success in finding rare and “unique 
ens of variously shaped flint implements, 
and I think that my museum has now in it a greater 
variety than any other in England, all of my own 
jinding, except otherwise named. I have taken 
careto mark all I have bought at Sotheby and Co.’s, 
and Ihave so arranged those of my own finding 
that I can tell at once in what field each was picked 
up” Tam, &c. Tuomas WRIGHT. 

“March 3, 1857.” 

The disastrous colliery explosion at Lund Hill, 
near Barnsley, by which a hundred and eighty 
lives have been sacrificed, may at first seem to mo- 
derate the tone of triumph in which science has 
been wont to point to ‘‘the Safety Lamp” as one 
ofher grand contributions to the service of art and 
of humanity. It appears, however, from the 
statements elicited at the inquest, that safety lamps 
were only partially in use in this mine, and that 
candles were constantly employed by the colliers. 
Within the last week or two the report of Mr. 
Morton, the Government Inspector of Collieries in 
the counties of York, Derby, Nottingham, Lei- 
tester, and Warwick, for the twelve months ending 
June, 1855, has been issued to members and the 
public, and a further report for the six months 
ending December, 1855. During the interval be- 
tween the preparation of the two reports the 
field of Mr. Morton’s labours has been divided, 
the collieries in the four latter counties being 

to another inspector, those of Yorkshire 

alone being retained in his charge. There are about 
hundred collieries in Yorkshire, a number far 
beyond the reach of the efficient supervision of a 
Single inspector. For the whole of Great Britain 
there are only twelve inspectors, one having the 
Mpervision of all the Scottish collieries. The fre- 
quent accidents, and such catastrophes as that 
h has just taken place, show the inadequate 
Povision of Government inspection. Mr. Morton 
Mhis report charges the owners of the pits with 
tegligence and selfish parsimony, through which a 
majority of the fatal accidents occur. The Go- 
mment provisions for the education and the 
*elal improvement of this part of the mining po- 
) it is to be feared, are also too much 





neglected ; and it will be well if the excitement of 
the recent catastrophe lead to more efficient in- 
spection and control by the State, since the owners 
of the collieries fail in their duties to their work- 
men. 

Exactly a year ago the destruction of Covent 
Garden Theatre by fire was the talk of the town. 
The scene of that morning of the 5th of March 
will not soon be forgotten by any who witnessed 
it, and has already passed into the history of Lon- 
don and of the drama. Speculations have been 
incessant and rumours rife as to the rebuilding of 
the house; but, until very recently, no precise 
arrangements had been made on the subject. It 
may now be authentically announced that the 
Duke of Bedford has granted the ground on a 
lease for ninety years, on favourable terms, for 
the erection of a building which will throw into 
the shade even the Royal Italian House, as designed 
by Albano. The space to be cleared for the new 
building extends from Bow-street to the piazza in 
Covent Garden, part of it to be occupied by a 
flower market in the form of a glass-covered con- 
servatory. The theatre is to be of dimensions ex- 
ceeding those of the San Felice at Naples, the roof to 
have a span of a hundred feet without pillars, the 
length two hundred and forty feet, and the breadth 
of the internal area sixty-four feet. Iron is as far 
as possible to be used in the construction. The 
money is proposed to be raised by shares. 

Mr. Thomas Rose, of Glasgow, the inventor of 
some improvements on Prof. Quetelet’s Thauma- 
trope, sends us the following description of his 
instrument, which he terms the Kalotrope:—‘‘The 
Kalotrope exhibits to an entire company the well- 
known illusions of the Thaumatrope, but its claims 
to be considered a perfectly new optical arrange- 
ment rest in a peculiarity of action by which a 
number of illusive changes are brought over any 
one disc of devices. The mechanical construction 
of the apparatus consists of two concentric wheels, 
to which a considerable range of velocity is given 
by a series of wheels and pulleys. They move in 
contrary directions—the one wheel (the hinder) 
carrying the disc of devices ; and the front one 
carrying a disc with radial perforations, differing 
in number and character. To understand the 
effect, we must have regard to the angular motion 
of the perforations through which alone the devices 
can be seen. Now it is obvious, that if the devices 
were at rest, and the perforations only moved, the 
latter must pass over a space equal to the full 
breadth of the figures in order to clear them ; but 
since the devices and perforations are both moving, 
and in contrary directions, the devices are nar- 
rowed in one of their diameters in proportion to 
the relative velocities of the wheels. But whilst 
the dimensions of the devices are measured to the 
eye by the relative motions of the wheels, their 
number is dependent solely on the number of per- 
forations in the front disc. Hence arises an almost 
indefinite field of illusion, in the way of multiplica- 
tion, combination, involution, and intricacy of 
motion. I have prepared an extensive series of 
dises to bring out these effects. The Kalotrope is 
not, however, confined in its action to merely 
pleasing illusions ; it likewise offers valuable scien- 
tific illustrations in regard to the intensity and 
duration of spectra, the measure of persistence, 
and certain remarkable properties of complemen- 
tary colour. I think the Kalotrope is a device 
which may be recommended ta the drawing-room 
for its beautiful effects, and may prove of value 
in the lecture-room as an exponent of scientific 
truth.—I am, &c. Tuomas Rose. 

“ Glasgow, Feb. 18, 1857.” 

The American House of Representatives has 
passed the Submarine Telegraph Bill with some 
amendments on the project as proposed by the 
Company. It is provided that the citizens of the 
States shall have the right of the line for perpetuity 
instead of for fifty years as proposed, and that the 
United States shall enjoy the use of the telegraph 
communication on the same conditions and terms 
stipulated.in favour of the Government of Great 
Britain and its subjects, recognising the equality of 
rights of the American citizens in the arrange- 








ments for the use of the main Atlantic line, and 
any lines that may connect with it at its terminus 
on the coast of Newfoundland and in the United 
States. The preparation of the cable in this 
country is rapidly being carried on, and there are 
still hopes that it may be opened for transmitting 
messages on the anniversary of the day of the 
Declaration of American Independence. 

Last week the old Dreadnought, long a conspicus 
ous and familiar object on the Thames in its peace- 
ful and charitable use as an hospital for sick sea- 
men of all nations, was towed down the river to be 
broken up, being condemned as unfit for service. 
The Caledonia, of St. Jean d’Acre celebrity, is 
now moored on the same spot, and has rightly 
had its name changed to that of the well-known 
hospital ship. The Dreadnought was in the battle 
of Trafalgar, and was one of the ships engaged 
with the large Spanish vessel, the San Juan. It 
has been used as an hospital ship since 1831. The 
venerable relics of the British navy in the great 
war are now fast disappearing. 

The appointment of Mr. Thomas Carlyle as one 
of the trustees for the formation of a gallery of the 
portraits of persons eminent in British history, in 
room of the late Earl of Ellesmere, will be received 
with satisfaction by the country. Mr. Carlyle, in 
this first public and official duty to which he has 
been called, may be expected to exhibit a spirit 
and energy opposed to the dilatory red-tapeism 
against which he has in his latter-day pamphlets 
written so vehemently, while his liberal views in 
history and literature will secure his vote for the ad- 
mission into the national portrait gallery of memo- 
rials of great men on less exclusive principles than 
those which influenced the Royal Commissioners for 
the admission of statues into the Palace at West- 
minster. The trustees have recently laid down 
several rules which seem to deserve public ap- 
proval. The portraits are to be received less on 
account of their merit as works of art than their 
historical interest. No donation from private 
sources will be admitted except with the consent 
of three-fourths of the trustees. Portraits of emi- 
nent persons still alive, or deceased within ten 
years, will not be admitted, except in the case of the 
sovereign or the royal consort, or when the unani- 
mous sanction is given in writing of all the trustees 
at the time resident in the country. 

The nephews of Samuel Rogers have placed a 
monument to his memory in the chancel of the 
parish church at Hornsey. It consists of a por- 
trait medallion, with the following inscription :— 

In memory of 
SamvuELt RoGERs, 
Author of ‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ 

Born at Newington Green, xxx July, m.pCC.LXxtII. 
DiedatSt.James’s Place, Westminster, xv11 Dec., m.DCCcc.LY. 
His mortal remains are buried in this Churchyard. 

The memorial was executed by Mr. Behnes, 

sculptor. 

Dean Trench will deliver a lecture at Farnham, 
on the 13th instant, ‘ On Chaucer and his Times.’ 


M. A. Dumont, an eminent geologist of Belgium, 
rector of the University of Liege, has just died at 
the early age of 48. 

The Prussian government has determined on 
establishing a National Museum at Berlin, and has 
charged a commissioner to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

M. Geoffroy Saint- Hilaire, the French naturalist, 
has been nominated President of the Zoological 
Society of Acclimation of Paris. The object of 
this society is to encourage the domestication in 
France of useful animals of Asia, Africa, and 
America, or of different counties in Europe. 

The mania for publishing memoirs in France 
appears on the increase. In addition to those of 
Marmont, Villemain, Dupin, and other notables, 
dead and living, that have recently appeared, the 
public is promised the memoir of the late Marshal 
Soult, to be written from papers and documents 
left by him. 

Otto Rocquette, a German poet residing in 
Dresden, has just written a legend, in six scenes, 
on the life of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary, for the 
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inauguration of the grand hall of the castle of the 
Wartburg, near Eisenach. 

A folio volume has just been published, with a 
description in the Latin and German languages, 
of the remains of the Roman villa discovered last 
autumn at Westenhofen, near Ingoldstadt, a de- 
tailed account of which appeared in the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ of September 6th, 1856, The present 
work is beautifully got up, and contains an accu- 
rate map of the country around Westenhofen, a 
carefully executed plan of the Roman villa, and a 
coloured engraving of the beautiful mosaic which 
is in the centre of the building. 





FINE ARTS. 


Photographic Portraits of Living Celebrities, 
Nos. 7, 8,9, and 10. Executed by Maull 
and Polyblank. 


Or the excellent portraits published by 
Messrs. Maull and Polyblank we have already 
spoken in terms of admiration ; and as Parts 
7, 8, 9, 10 of the series of ‘ Living Celebrities’ 
have been published in each successive month 
since November, the subjects are for the most 
part familiar to the public, and two at least 
of them—the portraits of Mr. Samuel Warren 
and Lord Campbell, appeared in the Photo- 
graphic Exhibition. An engraving has 
already been made from the likeness of Pro- 
fessor Graham, and is prefixed to one of 
Mr. Timbs’ recent publications. In point of 
artistic merit, the portraits are generally of 
the same high excellence as before. As on a 
former occasion, we make the following ex- 
tracts from the biographical memoirs that 
accompany each number of the series, which 
have been prepared with much judgment and 
accuracy by E. Walford, Esq., M.A. 


**Samuel Warren, Esq., Q.C., M.P.—Mr. Samuel 
Warren is the eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Warren, 
Incumbent of All Souls’, Manchester, and was 
born in the parish of Gresford, Denbighshire, on 
the 23rd May, 1807. He was originally intended 
for the medical profession, but conceiving a dislike 
for that branch of study, he quitted it, in 1827, for 
the university of Edinburgh. He became a con- 
tributor from an early age to periodical literature ; 
and showed an early attachment to politics of the 
old Tory schoo). A pamphlet written against Mr. 
Canning, on his accession to office as a premier fa- 
vourable to Roman Catholic emancipation, attracted 
some notice, and he obtained prizes at Edinburgh. 
On the 3rd November, 1828, he entered the Inner 
Temple, and in June, 1831, began business as a 
special pleader. The publication of his ‘Popular 
and Practical Introduction to Law Studies’ brought 
him a considerable number of pupils. On the 2nd 
April, 1835, he was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society. He was called to the bar in November, 
1837, and went the northern circuit. In 1851 he 
became Q.C., and in the following year was ap- 
pointed Recorder of Hull by Mr. Walpole, then 
Home Secretary ; and in 1853, at the time of Lord 
Derby’s installation as Chancellor of Oxford, he re- 
ceived the degree of D.C.L., in company with Mr. 
Macaulay, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Sir A. Alison, 
and other literary men. In 1856 he was elected 
member for Midhurst, through the powerful influ- 
ence of Lord Egmont. The name of Mr. Warren 
will always be most immediately associated with 
those literary productions of his which have attained 
such a wide celebrity. ‘The Diary of a late Phy- 
sician’ was commenced in 1830, whilst he was 
studying for the bar; in 1839 he commenced 
*Ten Thousand a Year;’ and in 1847 he wrote 
‘Now and Then,’ as this biography states, in 
eighteen days, the whole edition being taken up 
on the day of publication. ‘The Lily and the 
Bee’ appeared in 1851. Mr. Warren is also the 


author of ‘The Moral Social, and Professional 
Duties of Attorneys and Solicitors ;’ of an elabo- 
rate treatise on the ‘ Parliamentary Election Law 





of the United Kingdom ;’ and he has published an 
edition of ‘ Blackstone,’ abridged and amended. 

“* Professor Graham, M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Master of the Mint, and late Professor of Che- 
mistry in King’s College, London.—Thomas Graham 
was born in 1805 at Glasgow, where his father 
was a merchant and manufacturer. He entered 
successively the Grammar School and College of 
his native town, and in 1824 took his degree of 
M.A. Dr. Thomas Thompson was his first in- 
structor in chemistry, and afterwards, at Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Graham enjoyed the counsel and 
friendship of Dr. Hope and Sir John Leslie. In 
1828, Mr. Graham established a laboratory in 
Glasgow, and in 1830 was appointed Andersonian 
Professor of Chemistry to the University, which 
office he held till his removal to London in October, 
1837, on being appointed successor to Dr. Edward 
Turner at University College. In April, 1855, on 
the retirement of Sir John Herschel from the 
Mastership of the Mint, Dr. Graham was appointed 
to that office. Amongst Dr. Graham’s more re- 
markable discoveries are the law of the diffusion of 
gases ; the discovery of the polybasic character of 
phosphoric acid; observations on the constitution 
of salts ; the investigation of the transpirability of 
gases ; and a minute investigation and new view 
of the osmotic force which is in action in the 
endosmose of liquids passing through animal mem- 
brane. In 1886 he was elected F.R.S., of which 
body he has twice been vice-president, besides 
being, moreover, in corresponding membership 
with a number of foreign societies. He has been 
employed on four Government commissions —to 
examine into the ventilation of the Houses of Par- 
liament ; to conduct an inquiry into the casting of 
guns; to report on the chemical quality of water 
supplied to the metropolis ; and to report on the 
loss of the ‘Amazon.’ Other reports on the adul- 
teration of various substances—as sugar, coffee, 
and beer, have been drawn up by him for the as- 
sistance of the Excise Office. The ‘Elements of 
Chemistry,’ of Professor Graham, besides being a 
text-book here, is extensively circulatedin Germany. 

“ Edward Matthew Ward, Esq.,R.A.—Mr. Ward, 
the Academician, was born in Pimlico, in 1816: 
his maternal uncle being Mr. Horace Smith, one of 
the authors of the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ He early 
showed unmistakeable proofs of his taste for de- 
scriptive painting and for history, and these pre- 
dilections were fostered hy every advantage of 
counsel and instruction. Sir D. Wilkie was the 
means of his introduction to the schools of the 
Royal Academy in 1834; but his taste for colour 
and original composition led him away from that 
less attractive course. His first exhibited picture at 
the Academy was a portrait of O. Smith, the co- 
median, as Don Quixote, in 1834. Two years 
afterwards he went to Rome, where, in 1838, he 
obtained the silver medai from the Academy of St. 
Luke ; and likewise painted a picture of Cimabue 
and Giotto, afterwards exhibited in England, At 
Munich he studied under Cornelius. The first 
picture which brought his name into note after 
this date was his Napoleon at the Prison of Nice, 
which was purchased by the Duke of Wellington. 
Boadicea was composed for the Cartoons in West- 
minster Hall in 1843; and in the same year his 
paintings of Dr. Johnson Reading Goldsmith's MS. 
of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield ;’ and, in 1844, of Gold- 
smith as a Wandering Musician, and of La Fleur's 
Departure from Montreuil, fairly established his 
reputation. Every visitor to the Vernon Gallery 
recollects the picture of Dr. Johnson in the Ante- 
room of Lord Chesterfield, exhibited in 1845. 
Since that period the following may be selected 
from his best known works,— Highgate Fields dur- 
ing the Great Fire of 1666; Interview bvtween 
Charles I. and Nell Gwynne ; James IT. receiving the 
Intelligence of the Landing of the Prince of Orange ; 
and The Royal Family of France in the Prison in 
the Temple. The South Sea Bubble, James II., 
Charlotte Corday on her Way to Execution, and 
Royal Family of France, pictures fresh in the re- 
collection of every reader, have obtained prizes at 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, and Birmingham 





respectively. In 1852 application was made to 





Mr. Ward to assist in decorating the corridor of 
the House of Commons. The Execution of Montros, 
and the Last Sleep of Argyle were the result of hig 
labours, assisted by the historical knowledge of 
Mr. Macaulay and Lord Stanhope. These pictures 
are now to be executed in fresco. He is also og. 
cupied on another fresco for the Houses of Parl. 
ment, the subject of which is Alice Lisle Conceal 
the Fugitives after the Battle of Sedgemoor. Mr.Wari 
was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in 
1846, and a Royal Academician in March, 1855, 
He obtained a gold medal at the Paris Exhibition, 
Mr. Ward is now occupied on two works, which 
he has engaged to execute for Her Majesty—Queen 
Victoria Visiting the Tomb of Napoleon at the 
Invalides, and The Emperor Louis Napoleon te 
ceiving the Order of the Garter from Her Majesty at 
Windsor. Mr. Ward is in his forty-first year, and 
a still higher career of success may reasonably be 
expected by him. 

“ The Right Hon. John, Lord Campbell, P.C,, 
Lord Chief Justice of England.—Lord: Campbellis 
the younger son of the late Rev. George Camp- 
bell, D.D., minister of Cupar in Fife, and was 
born at that town on the 15th September, 178], 
From the Grammar School at Cupar he was re- 
moved to the University of St. Andrew, at that 
time under the Rev. Dr. George Hill, principal of 
St. Mary’s. Among his contemporaries was the 
late Dr. Chalmers. John Campbell’s early ambi- 
tion was to become the architect of his own for- 
tune ; and coming to London in 1801, he entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was one of the pupils of 
the celebrated Mr. Tidd. He was called to the bar 
in 1806. During these five years, and whilst pur 
suing his legal studies, he added to his slender 
means by literary labour in connexion with the 
public press. On the Oxford circuit, he enjoyed 
the acquaintance of the late amiable and accom 
plished Mr. Justice Talfourd ; and in London he 
published four volumes of ‘ Nisi Prius Reports,’ 
under Lord Ellenborough. He now obtained large 
practice before special juries at the Guildball sit 
tings; but his politics prevented his obtaining 
favour from Lord Eldon. In 1827 he obtained a 
silk gown. In 1830 “plain John Campbell,” ashe 
loved to call himself, became M.P. for Stafford, 
which place he represented till the dissolution in 
1832, when he was elected for the borough of Dud- 
ley. In the previous November he received the 
honour of knighthood on being appointed Solicitor- 
General ; in 1834, the Attorney-Generalship was 
offered to and accepted by Campbell. In the May 
of 1834 he was elected member for Edinburgh, 
which important constituency he continued to re 
present till his elevation to the peerage. ‘The 
Melbourne ministry retiring from office in Novem- 
ber, 1834, Campbell was re-appointed Attorney- 
General in the following April. In June, 1841, he 
was promoted to the Lord Chancellorship of 
Treland, then vacant on the death of Lord Plunket, 
and at the same time was elevated to the peerage 
of the United Kingdom, as Lord Campbell of St. 
Andrew’s, county Fife. He received the office of 
Irish Chancellor in the September following, just 
previous to Sir R. Peel’s accession to office. W 
Lord J. Russell came into office in 1846, Lord 
Campbell became Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan 
caster, and in 1850 succeeded Lord Denman a8 
Lord Chief Justice of England. In literature he 
is distinguished as author of the ‘Lives of the 
Chancellors,’ and ‘Lives of the Lords Justices ; 
and a newwork is announced as about to issue 
from the press. In matters of legal reform Lord 
Campbell was the author of an Act for the limi 
tation of arrest on mesne process, and of a measure 
the effect of which was to secure the liability of 
newspapers to damages upon the publication 
libellous matters. Amongst the most celebrate 
trials with which the name of Lord Campbell is 
connected, may be mentioned the action of _— 
vy. Lord Melbourne, in which he was defendan ; 
and of Stockdale v. Hansard, in which he was 
counsel in support of the privileges of the House 
of Commons. In 1821 Lord Campbell after 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Scarlett, 1896, 
wards Lord Abinger. By this lady, who, 2 
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The subject selected by the council of the Royal 
Academy for the gold medal competition this year, 
both in Painting and Sculpture, is * The Good 

n.” 
epee general meeting of the Institute of 
British Architects on Monday, it was resolved, 
“That it be humbly submitted for her Majesty's 

ious consideration, that the Royal Gold medal 
for the year 1856, be awarded to Owen Jones, 
Fellow, author of ‘The Alhambra,’ ‘The Gram- 
mar of Ornament,’ and other works.” The re- 
ports of the council, on essays and drawings re- 
ceived in competition for the Institute medals and 
the Soane medallion, were read ; and, in conformity 
with the recommendations therein contained, the 
Institute medal was awarded to Mr. E. W. Tarn, 
M.A, for his essay on the Mathematical Scienees 
in their relations to architecture ; and a medal of 
merit was conferred on Mr. Augustus Henry 
Parken (“Con Amore”), for his design for a large 
metropolitan hotel. 

Mr. McLean, of the Haymarket, has at length 
published the expected engravings from the three 
great pictures by Martin, which were exhibited 
last season at the then Hall of Commerce, and else- 
where. The greater number of our readers are 
doubtless familiar with these startling subjects— 
well calculated, as they were, to arouse the imagi- 
nation, andexcite the curiosity of those least fami- 
liar with art-conceptions. The Last Judgment, 
The Great Day of His Wrath, and The Plains of 
Heaven, were three of the last pictures painted by 
John Martin, who died whilst on a visit in the Isle 
of Man, in 1854. They have now been engraved 
in amixed style of line and mezzotinto, upon steel, 
byMr. Mottram, with a success which has exceeded 
all anticipation. Of the composition of these.im- 
posing works it is now almost needless to speak. It 
will be remembered, however, that the first above- 
named, The Last Judgment, is that one of the 
three which embodies the greatest amount of sub- 
ject : the general idea of the picture being to re- 
present on one, the right-hand, side, the united 
armies of Gog and Magog, representative also of 
the wicked of the earth, assembling in countless 
myriads: and on the other, the left, the holy city 
of Jerusalem, with troops of saints, martyrs, 
poets, philosophers, and men distinguished for 
their virtues or their talents in various branches of 
human effort. The valley of Jehoshaphat, which 
separates the two divisions of the picture, is sup- 
posed to be rent asunder by an earthquake,—the 
sun is darkened, the moon faint, and the stars are 
falling. In the regions above, the Messiah is seated 
on his throne, in the act of judging the earth, and 
in the distance beyond are the ideal palaces of 
heaven. The celestial society is already uniting 
tothe righteous and blessed of the earth on the 
extreme left of the picture (the right of the central 
figure), whilst at the opposite extremity the aveng- 
ing angel is pouring forth lightnings and destruc- 
tion upon the wicked. Into the details of this 
enormous subject it would be expedient not topress 
far, as points of questionable taste are undoubtedly 
to be met with ; besides incongruities arising out 
of the nature of the subject, which no amount of 
intellectual power, and that of John Martin could 
not have been of the highest order, can possibly 
getover. We need only allude to the arbitrary, 
hot to say presumptuous, decision of the future lot 
of many individuals of the human race (as in 

8 paintings in the Adelphi), who are in- 
personally and by portrait among the 

: such as Wycliffe, John Knox, Cranmer, 

and Wesley ; Dante, Chaucer, Shakspeare, and 
ay Taylor; Michael Angelo, and David Wil- 
es Alfred the Great, Sully, and Washington. 
6 Warriors, and lawyers, on the other hand, 
We ate sorry to say, are doomed along with the 
teous Gog to instantaneous destruction. 

The theological leanings of Mr. Martin are also 
Tather too strongly marked ; but over these blem- 
‘we would, if possible, tread lightly, and 





find relief in the striking masses of light and 
shade, the grand disposition of the features of earth 
and sky, and the ideas of illimitable vastness which 
this painter undoubtedly had it in his power to 
convey to uninformed and cultivated minds 
alike. The same well-known peculiarities are the 
great attractions of the other two pictures—of 
which The Great Day of Wrath, as dealing most 
in generalities, is freest from the errors and frail- 
ties of composition to which we have referred. 
In the Plains of Heaven, the airy palaces, the 
seas with galleys on them, the groups of figures, 
some with harps, others in modern costume; 
others, again, in the age of childhood, chasing 
butterflies, obviously conflict with almost every 
possible conception of what the picture was in- 
tended to represent: but, in spite of all objections, 
the beauty and the charm remain for those who 
are willing to accept them ; and these great works, 
of the execution of which it is impossible to speak 
too highly, will doubtless be criticized and admired 
by interested thousands, both here and abroad, 
where the fame of Martin is even higher than in 
his native country. 

The Metchley Abbey Pictures.—On Friday week 
last a sale of these important paintings and 
drawings, late the property of Mr. Charles Birch, 
of Metchley Abbey, Harborne, near Birmingham, 
were sold by auction by Messrs. Foster, Pall Mall, 
and among the highest prices realized were the 
following Water-colour Drawings :—Sunset at Sea 
(10), by Copley Fielding, from the Bernal Collec- 
tion, 13 inches by 10, 21 guineas. Rustic Devotion 
(14), by W. Hunt, engraved, but not yet pub- 
lished, 14 inches by 9, 31 guineas. A Scene on the 
Nile, a vignette, by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., en- 
graved in Moore’s ‘ Epicurean,’ 9 inches by 11, 
68 guineas. Venice (16), by George Cattermole, 
a fine drawing, exhibited in 1853, 16 inches by 11, 
71 guineas. Spanish Pilgrims(17), by John Lewis, 
an important drawing from the Bernal Collection, 
24 inches by 19, 40 guineas. English Pictures.— 
The Crochet Worker (18), by W. Etty, R.A, 
1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 3 in., 30 guineas. ‘‘ Good 
Morning, Dear” (19), by Knight, 134 inches by 
103 in., 35 guineas. Girl with a Paroquet (21), 
by Mrs. Carpenter, from the British Institution, 
18 inches by 22, 33 guineas. Dead Game—Hare 
and Pheasant (22), by W. Etty, R.A., 3 feet 4 in. 
by 1 foot 9}, from Mr. Bullock’s collection, 30 
guineas, A Group of Fruit (23), 18 inches by 14, 
and the companion picture (24), by T. Grénland, 
18 inches by 15, 61 guineas. A Wood Scene (26), 
by Stark, sen., purchased at Mr. Wadmore’s sale, 
8 feet 4 by 2 feet 1, 74 guineas. The High Priest 
(27), by Etty, R.A., from Mr. Gillott’s collection, 
8 feet by 2 feet 3in., 155 guineas. Dead Game 
(80), by Etty, R.A., 1 foot 9 in. by 1 foot 6 in., 
from Mr. Nicholson’s collection, York, 29 guineas. 
Ye Ladye Margaret's Page (32), by Maclise, R.A., 
7 feet by 3 feet 3, 111 guineas. Bettws Church, 
with a Funeral (87), 2 feet 43 in. by 1 foot 7, the 
well-known picture by David Cox, 85 guineas. 
The Concert (38), by Fichel, 1 ft. 93 in, by 1 foot 
2 in., from the French Exhibition of 1855, 41 
guineas. Portrait of Mrs. Norton as the Muse of 
Poetry (40), by Maclise, R.A., 2 feet 6 by 3 feet 
6, 80 guineas. Landscape in the Great Meadow at 
Bettws (42), by David Cox, 24} in. by 18, 39 
guineas. The Graces (44), by Denning, 6] inches 
square, an exact copy of Lord Ward’s Raffaelle, 
38 guineas. Child in a Storm (50), by Gains- 
borough, 25 guineas. Eleven copies of Venetian 
works after P. Veronese, Titian, Tintoretto, and 
Rubens, painted by W. Etty, R.A., and bought 
by Mr. Birch at the sale of the artist’s works 
(51 to 61), purchased by Mr. Wallis for 725 
guineas. The Spirit of Justice (62), by Maclise, 
R.A., 8 feet 6 by 5 feet, 300 guineas. The 
Fleur-de-Lys (63), by Etty, R.A., circular, a 
most attractive and popular work, 500 guineas. 
Nimrod (64), by Herbert, R.A., 3 feet 1 by 2 feet 
3, 130 guineas. The Golden Age (65), by Etty, 
R.A., 4 feet 4 by 3 feet 11, the exhibited picture 
painted for Mr. Gibbons, 600 guineas. The Open- 
ing of Waterloo Bridge (66), by Constable, R.A., 
the original and finished picture, 7 feet 24 in. by 





4 feet 3, 580 guineas.. The Advent of Spring (77), 
by Danby, A.R.A., 7 ft. 7 by 5 feet, 250 guineas. 
The Spirit of Chivalry (68), by Maclise, R.A., a 
fresco painting, still at Metchley Abbey, 110 
guineas. Thesixty-eight picturesrealized 4915V. 8s. 


The Austrian Government is at present be- 
stowing considerable attention on the different re- 
mains of ancient Christian art in the imperial 
dominions, and particularly at Aquileja, a village 
containing about nine hundred inhabitants, situated 
not far from Trieste. In 1846, the Emperor Fer- 
dinand gave a sum of money out of his private 
purse to provide a wooden roof as a protection to 
the Basilica, and also to the adjoining building, 
called ‘‘the Church of the Heathens.” But the 
‘*Baptisterium per immersionem,” which was con- 
nected with them, was completely neglected, and 
left open to all the adverse influences of wind and 
rain ; the walls had already begun to crumble away, 
and to be covered with a rank vegetation. Fortu- 
nately the ‘‘ Central Commission for the Restoration 
of Monuments and Ancient Buildings in Austria” 
has now taken the matter in hand, and it has been 
determined to clear this extremely interesting 
building from the debris, which has now almost 
choked it up, to elevate the walls to their original 
height, and protect the top with a coping of flat 
slates. The baptismal font is to be thoroughly 
repaired, and the three columns, which lie prostrate 
on the ground, raised up, and, with three new ones 
added, placed in their original position round the 
font. To reach Aquileja from Trieste at present 
requires a whole day, and many travellers who are 
anxious to visit the picturesque ruins of Aquileja 
are deterred by the want of any proper sleeping ac- 
commodation in the village; but the railway, which 
is in progress, and will soon be completed, will 
bring visitors from Trieste in two or three hours, 
and so enable them to see this town, once so rich 
in churches, monasteries, and palaces, as to be 
commonly called the ‘‘second Rome.” 

A group of sculpture, which has been erected in 
the Ross Markt, the largest open space in 
Frankfort-on-the- Maine, but which has not as yet 
been uncovered to the public, is exciting great 
interest amongst those artists and connoisseurs 
who have been privileged to see it. It is a me- 
morial of the great invention of printing, and was 
meant to have been exposed to public view on the 
fourth centenary anniversary of this wonderful 
discovery. The group consists of three figures— 
Gutenberg, Faust, and his son-in-law Schéffer, 
standing together on an elevated stone pedestal, 
which is richly ornamented with carved work, 
Gutegberg holds an open Bible in his right hand, 
and in his left, which is elevated, a printing type ; 
on his right hand is Faust with a package of books 
under one arm, whilst he points with the other 
towards Gutenberg. Schiffer rests with one hand 
on a hammer, and holds in the other a “ matrix.” 
Herr von Launitz, the sculptor of these three ad- 
mirable figures, is a Russian subject, and was ori- 
ginally a pupil of Thorwaldsen. This monument 
is spoken of as the finest work of art of its kind— 
not in Frankfort only but in all Germany, with 
the exception of Rauch’s celebrated statue of 
Frederick the Great, in Berlin. 

The Duke of Meiningen proposes to erect a 
monument to Luther in the forests of Thuringia. 
The north-west part of these beautiful woods is fer- 
tilein reminiscences of the great Reformer. There 
is situated Méhra, the native village of Luther's 
family ; Eisenach, where he studied in the Latin 
school of the monastery; and the old castle of 
Wartburg, towering above the town, celebrated 
as the spot on which he executed his wonderful 
translation of the Bible. His pretended capture 
took place in these woods, near the ancient castle 
of Altenstein, when his friend, Frederick the Wise 
of Saxony, in order to withdraw him from the fury 
of his enemies, caused him to be arrested in a 
lonely spot on his return from Worms, and had 
him conveyed a prisoner to the Wartburg. A 
beautiful old beech-tree marks the place where he 
was seized, and which still is called Luther's tree ; 
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a spring of pure fresh water gushes forth near it, 
at which the great Reformer, it is said, stepped to 
quench his thirst. This, too, bears his name, and 
it is here that the Duke intends to erect the monu- 
ment. Herr Sauer, an artist of Hermansfeld, has 
been commissioned to execute the work. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


Monpay, Wednesday, and Friday, the 15th, 17th, 
and 19th of June, have been fixed as the days of 
the three performances of the grand Handel Fes- 
tival at the Crystal Palace, her Majesty and Prince 
Albert, having intimated their intention of being 
present at the celebration. The Messiah, Judas 
Maccabeus, and Israel in Egypt, are the oratorios 
which it is intended to perform. A full choral 
rehearsal is to take place on Saturday the 13th. 
The Sacred Harmonic Society, to whom the coun- 
try is indebted for undertaking the entire manage- 
ment of this national festival, has shown laudable 
zeal and efficient management in making the neces- 
sary. preparations for the performances. During 
the present season at Exeter Hall the works of 
Handel have received the large share of the Society’s 
attention which was advisable for familiarising the 
performers with the works of the great composer ; 
and the services of many of the best musicians and 
choristers throughout the country have been en- 
listed, to reinforce the strength of the Society. The 
arrangements for the erection of the orchestra and 
for the construction of the organ for the Crystal 
Palace are in a forward state ; and the Directors 
of the Company are zealously co-operating in a 
work which must prove as beneficial to their inte- 
rests as it will redound to the honour of. the 
Sacred Harmonic Society. In the annual report 
of the Society, laid before the members at a meet- 
ing on the 24th February, the receipt was acknow- 
ledged of an authentic original portrait of Han- 
del, being the picture painted by Denner for the 
composer, and by him presented to J. C. Smith, 
noticed in “‘Coxe’s Anecdotes of Handel and his 
Amanuensis,” published in 1799. The picture has 
recently been presented to the Society by Lady 
Rivers, who is in the line of descent from J. C. 
Smith. We throw out the hint that it might be 
interesting to have an exhibition of Handel relics 
in the Crystal Palace this summer. There are 
many articles in this country authentically asso- 
ciated with the memory of the composer, which 
might be contributed for exhibition. There is the 
bust of Roubilliac, and the organ which Handel 
presented to the Foundling Hospital—a relic which 
the Governors of that charity ought not to have 
allowed to pass into private hands. A selection of 
his autograph manuscripts, and the original scores 
of his compositions, with other articles of literary or 
musical interest, would prove attractive objects in 
such an exhibition. 

The commencement of Lent is the time at which 

the miscellaneous concerts of the season begin to 
take place. Mr. Allcroft’s usual concert was given 
at the Lyceum on the evening of Ash Wednesday, 
and at Exeter Hall, on Monday, Mr. Brinley 
Richards, the pianist, had a musical entertainment 
on a scale of unusual extent, being assisted by the 
Orchestral Union, and by several distinguished vo- 
calists, including Madame Enderssohn, Madame 
Thillon, Miss Vining, Mr. and Mrs, Weiss, and Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Balfe conductor. Miss Arabella 
Goddard has been giving concerts at her private 
residence, in which her performances of Beethoven’s 
Sonatas have formed the principal attraction. The 
first concert of the Musical Union, under Mr. Ella’s 
direction, took place on Wednesday evening, a new 
pianist, Herr Derffel, from Vienna, making] his 
appearance. Messrs. Sainton, Goffrie, Blagrove, and 
Piatti were the executants in the quartets, which 
form the principal feature of these concerts of 
classical chamber music. 

At the last concert of the Amateur Musical 
Society, a new singer, Miss Lindo, « sister-in-law 
of Mr. Aguilar, the pianist, made a most successful 
début before an English audience, and promises to 
take a good place in the profession, for which she 


has been educated at Frankfort. Mendelssohn’s 
song Suleika, with Goethe’s words, was the piece 
in which she made the most favourable impression. 
The Amateur Concerts are kept up with much 
spirit, and the orchestral performances have of 
late exhibited marked improvement. 

The system of compressing well-known plays, 
although sometimes a merciful arrangement for 
the audience, is rarely to be sanctioned by dramatic 
critics. In the production of Morton’s comedy, 
A Cure for the Heartache, compressed into three 
acts at Drury-lane on Monday! evening, the 
object appears to have been a display of the present 
strength of the company, with less care for the 
intellectual part of the amusement ; and, indeed, 
the bustling incidents and amusing situations form 
a large proportion of the worth of the piece. Mr. 
Keeley represents well the good-humoured stoli- 
dity of Old Rapid, and Mr. Charles Mathews the 
lively restlessness of Young Rapid ; Mr. Tilbury 
makes a very good old nabob as M7. Vortex, aad 
Mrs, Frank Matthews as Miss Vortex, well con- 
trasting with the simple appearance of Miss Oliver 
as Jessie Oatlands. The great feature of the per- 
formance is the appearance of Mrs. Keeley as Frank 
Oatlands, a part which she makes one of the most 
prominent in the piece,} by her admirable perso- 
nation of honest, manly rusticity, with occasional 
passages of intense feeling which have rarely been 
represented in the character. 

Madame Emile de Girardin’s drama, so popular 
last season in Paris, is proving a welcome treasure 
to our English houses in their dearth of original 
pieces of adequate merit. A third version of the 
French piece—already presented under the titles of 
The Wicked Wife at the Haymarket, and A Sheep 
in Wolf's Clothing at the Olympic—appears at the 
Lyceum under the title of Angel or Devil, not an 
appropriate designation were it only as suggesting 
a totally different piece, Ange ou Démon, the Like 
and Unlike of the Adelphi. The Lyceum version 
of Madame Girardin’s play is more literal than that 
at the Olympic, which we criticised in detail last 
week ; but there are more liberties taken with the 
original than can be commended. Mr. Sterling 
Coyne is, in this case, the adapter. The part of 
the proscribed royalist husband is ably sustained 
by Mr. Dillon, and Mr. Toole shows his wonted hu- 
mour as the bluntly faithful servant; but Mrs. 
Dillon has a part beyond her strength, in the seem- 
ingly faithless but devoted wife. The revival of 
Don Cesar de Bazan, at the same house, affords 
Mr. Dillon an opportunity of assuming a character 
of the class in which he appears to the best advan- 
tage. It is a spirited and well-sustained per- 
formance. 

The only dramatic novelty brought out at Paris 
during the week, is a little comedy in two acts, 
called Les Princesses de la Vampe, at the Théatre des 
Variétés. The subject of it is the reluctance of an 
actress to avow her profession, though it brings her 
in a large income and gains her great renown; and 
who consequently makes her sister and family 
believe that she gains her living as a market 
woman. Shecontinues this deception until her sister 
is honourably married, and she then retires from 
the stage. The piece has obtained success; but 
it turns on an absurdity,—for why should an 
actress, who is represented as a chaste and honour- 
able woman, be ashamed of her calling ? 

Michael von Glinka died on the 15th February, 
at Berlin. He was imperial capellmeister and 
director of the opera at St. Petersburg, and was 
the first Russian who ever wrote large operas. His 
principal work, an opera in five acts, entitled ‘Das 
Leben fiir den Czar,’ is repeatedly performed in St 
Petersburg. 

Frau Burdy Ney, the celebrated Dresden opera 
singer, so well known on the English boards as 
Mademoiselle Jenny Ney, is about to employ her 
holidays in giving a series of representations in the 
different capitals of Germany, the first of which 
takes place on the 17th March in Munich. 

Weber’s Oberon has been revived at the ThéAtre 
Lyrique at Paris ; and in spite of its want of dra- 
matic interest, of which the Parisians are very 





sensible, it has obtained great success. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIRg, 


Horticunturau. — March 3rd.—Colonel Cha 
loner in the chair. The following were elected 
Fellows :—W. F. Saunders, Esq. ; H. Bradbury 
Esq.; W. Jones Lloyd, Esq. ; J. Noble Ex. 
Mr. Ingram ; Mr. Frost ; Mr. Tillyard; Mr W 
Paul; Mr. C. Fisher ; Mr. Butcher; and to 5 
Honorary Member, H. Behrens, Esq,, of Tray. 
miinde, nominated by the Council in Consideration, 
of the munificent aid afforded by him, a stranger tp 
the Society, in the experiment of maintaining the 
Garden at Chiswick, Mr. Behrens having paid ove 
the sum of 100/. to the Garden Fund, Subjects 
of exhibition, considering the season, were nun 
rous. Among fruit were beautiful bunches of ney 
Black Hamburgh Grapes, from Mr. Fleming, 
to the Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham, Te 
same exhibitor also sent bunches of Barbarosy 
Grapes, fresh and fine, as if newly ripened; Muscat 
of Alexandria, and a nice dish of Black Pring 
Strawberries, well coloured and large for that kind, 
Black Barbarossa Grapes came from Mr. Butcher, 
of Stratford-on-Avon. Of Pears, Mr. Tillyard, g, 
to the Rt. Hon. the Speaker, sent extremely wel 
preserved specimens of Ne Plus Meuris, Kaste 
Beurré, Beurré Rance, and Glou Morceau, som 
of which it will be seen are varieties that cm 
seldom be kept so late in the season. Some nicely 
ripened Pine Apples from Wales were exhibited, 
A Black Jamaica, 3 Ibs. 10 oz., came from Mr, 
Jones, gr. to the Dowlais Iron Company ; and Mr, 
Price, gr. to W. Forman, Esq., of Pennydarm 
House, Merthyr-Tydvil, sent a fruit of the same 
variety of Pine Apple weighing 2 lbs. 9} oz., and 
a Ripley Queen, 2 Ibs. 10 oz. Of vegetables Mr. 
Ingram, gr. to her Majesty at Frogmore, sents 
collection, consisting of 100 heads of Asparagus 
weighing 12 lbs., a dish of French Beans, anda 
punnetful of Mushrooms. A basket of Mushrooms 
came from J. Allnutt, Esq., of Clapham. Of 
Foreign Vegetables, Mr. Lewis Solomon, of Covent 
Garden, again had a beautiful collection. It con 
sisted of Asparagus and what is called “Sprue,” 
very good new Kidney Potatoes, Artichokes, Green 
Peas, Cauliflowers, French Beans, new Horn Car 
rots, very fine, and a salad in which were very fin 
Endive, Turnip Radishes, and two sorts of Lettuce. 
Among plants were some of considerable interest. 
Mr. Cutbush of Highgate produced a collection of 
Hyacinths in pots beautifully grown and flowerel. 
Some capitally bloomed Camellias came from 
Messrs. Veitch. They consisted of several plants 
of ‘*Saccoi nova,” a handsome salmon pink variety, 
which is sometimes called Augustina superba and 
other names, and the charming light kind, Countess 
of Orkney. From N. Hodges Nugent, Esq., came 
a small crimson white-striped variety of Camels 
not perhaps of much value in itself but extremely 
interesting, inasmuch as it showed a decided ter 
dency to arrange its petals in a hexangular or stat: 
like manner. That the Chinese possess Camellias 
with flowers having that peculiar form has often been 
reported; but hitherto all attempts to introduc 
them into this country have failed ; all that hav 
as yet been imported as hexangular Camellias 
having only produced blooms of ordinary shape 
Cyclamens, very gay and in considerable variety, 
were present, from Messrs. E. G. Henderson, of 
St. John’s Wood, who also sent the following 
plants—viz., Gesnera cinnabarina and densifion, 
two brilliant continental kinds, but with 
foliage; and a charming new greenhouse b 
called Monochetum ensiferum. This was st 
to belong to a race of most beautiful plants, inh 
biting the high lands of Columbia. It — 
pink flowers, which are produced in great as 
dance, and even after the petals drop, the bu 
of scarlet claw-like stamens which they leave 
behind them still keep up a large amount of gaiety 
it appears to be a plant of easy cultivation 
must certainly be considered a great acquis! 
An extremely fine Cyclamen persicum ey Ba 
Mr. Ingram, gr. to J. J. Blandy, Esq., ble . 
ing. Of double white Primulas, six noble spect 
mens, loaded with bloom, came from Mr. 
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e of Devonshire at Chiswick House. 
Ry bela of the Indian Thunbergia lauri- 
folia came from Messrs. Veitch. It is a climber 
with large showy lilac blossoms, which, when seen 
in the shape of long festoons from the rafters of a 
stove, must be magnificent. The same firm also 
roduced the charming Rhododendron jasmini- 
forum, and Correa cardinalis, one of the most bril- 
liant flowered of the genus ; but it hasa bad foliage. 
Mr. Lawrence, gr. to the Bishop of Winchester, 
sent the shaggy Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium vil- 
Josum), one of the rarest and best grown plants in 
the room. From Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, 
came well-grown specimens of double red and 
white Primulas, a variety of Lycaste Skinneri, and 
Oncidium cimiciferum, a new kind from Chiriqui. 
From the garden of the Society came various 
Begonias, Chinese Primulas, the white and red- 
fruited Ardisia lentiginosa, the new Mignonette 
(Reseda grandiflora), two Acacias, and the useful 
Ageratum-like Conoclinium ianthinum. Notice 
was given that seeds and cuttings of fruit trees 
were ready for distribution to such Fellows as may 
signify their desire to receive them. The pro- 
gramme of the arrangements for Exhibitions during 
the present season was distributed. The chairman 
announced that the Fellows now elected and those 
who may be elected on the 7th April, will be at 
once admitted to all privileges upon their payment 
of the subscription from May 1, 1857, to May 1, 
1858. 


GzotocicaL.—Feb. 4th.—Col. Portlock, R.E., 
President, in the chair. Prof. Wyville Thomson 
and Edwin Lees, Esq., were elected Fellows. The 
following communications were read :—1. ‘ On the 
Formation of Rock Basins,’ by J. Cleghorn, Esq. 
In this paper the author referred to the existence 
of pot-holes on the shore of Caithness, which he 
had reason to believe were formed in the first place 
by the grinding action of a loose mass of rock 
rotated on one spot by the action of the-waves, and 
in the second place by the wearing action of 
pebbles and boulders washed about within the 
pots or basins by the sea. Mr. Cleghorn referred 
also to the rock basins of Dartmoor, and the 
Giants’ Pots of Sweden, and stated his belief that 
these also had originated in some modifications of 
asimilar agency, in opposition to the opinions of 
other observers, who had referred the formation of 
some to the decomposing action of the atmosphere 
on granite (aided in some instances by human 
agency), of others to the effect of glaciers, &c. 
2. ‘On the Copper-mines of Namaqualand,’ by 
R.N. Rubidge, Esq. On his examination of 
Namaqualand, in 1854, Dr. Rubidge found that 
the conditions under which the metalliferous rocks 
occur there differed from any which he had pre- 
viously known, and that they did not take the 
character of lodes, as usually understood. On the 
contrary, he found that all the runs of ore, in at 
least the more southern part of this mining dis- 
trict, present externally an iron-stained surface, 
the rock being different from the gneiss on either 
side, and that the general south dip of the rocks 

hanges in the centre of the run to the opposite 
direction, and then recovers the former direction 
for a variable distance from half a mile to twelve 
miles, when similar changes of dip occur, with or 
Without metalliferous indications. These linear 
alterations of dip, or axes, present two chief varie- 
ties, termed by the author, respectively, ‘‘axes of 

and “axes of disturbance.” Some of the 

axes appear to be branched. The surface of the 
metalliferous runs is much cross-fissured and de- 
composed ; the rocks are stained of a bright green 
colour by silicate of copper, and lumps of oxide of 
Copper are scattered on the surface, or in the fis- 
sures. When these are followed downwards, they 
often widen at first into largish veins, which at 
ths varying from four to twenty-five feet gene- 
AL, contract, sometimes terminating abruptly. 
4 greater depth purple sulphuret of copper 
Sceurs, and still lower copper-pyrites, either in fis- 
sures between. masses of slightly decomposed 
granite, or diffused in grains throughout the 
granite, Dr. Rubidge described the relations of 





the Springbok, Koperberg, Concordia, Hoeklip, 
Rietberg, and other mines, to the several metal- 
liferous axes, as far as his opportunities had enabled 
him to form an opinion; and then offered some 
remarks on the probable origin of the succession 
of the ores observed in the axes, many of the facts 
connected with them pointing, in his opinion, to 
the agency of water, and perhaps of magneto- 
electrical force as having produced many of the 
phenomena. The mines to the northward, near 
Henkries and Pella, present different conditions of 
the metalliferous rocks to those of Springbok and 
the southern mines. In the Orange River county, 
hornblendic, micaceous, and other schistose rocks 
are penetrated by granitic dykes and masses; and 
the copper-ores occur in small masses, disseminated 
through the crystalline veins, and sometimes in the 
rocks themselves. At this meeting Lord Ducie 
exhibited a geological map and sections of Malta, 
executed by himself, and a geological map of the 
Island of Gozo, constructed by Captain Spratt, 
R.N., which had been adopted and published by the 
Ordnance Map Office. For particular information 
relative to the geology of these islands, his lordship 
referred the Society to Captain Spratt’s memoir in 
the fourth volume of their ‘Proceedings,’ and to 
Dr. Wright’s paper in the ‘ Annals Nat. Hist.’ for 
1855. weone ee 

ZooLocicaL.—Feb. 24th.—Dr. Gray, F.R.S., in 
the chair. The Secretary read a paper ‘On the Skull 
of a Manatus from Western Africa,’ by Dr. Wm. 
Balfort Baikie. It stated that until very recently 
but two species of the somewhat scarce genus 
Manatus have been acknowledged by naturalists— 
viz., M. Australis and M. Senegalensis. Of these 
the former inhabits chiefly the mouths of the 
great rivers of the north-eastern coast of America 
and the West Indies, while the latter is confined 
to the tropical portions of the west coast of Africa. 
Some writers, as Hermandéz, mention a_spe- 
cies found along the coast of Peru ; but if so, little 
or nothing is known of it or its habits. Individual 
specimens of Manati have rarely been met with 
along our own shores, as that recorded by Pro- 
fessor Fleming as having occurred in the Shetland 
Islands in 1823, and Dr. Baikie is in possession 
of tolerable evidence that a similar animal had 
made its appearance from time to time in Orkney, 
where it is not unknown to the fishermen. The 
differences between M, Australis and M. Senegal- 
ensis are quite evident. In 1851, while Dr. 
Barth was journey ingtowards the country of Ada- 
méawa, in Central Africa, he heard from the natives 
accounts of an animal, said to frequent the rivers 
and marshes, named by them Ayd (erroneously 
written Ajth). Dr. Vogel, having had his atten- 
tion called to this by Dr. Barth, met with a spe- 
cimen in September, 1855, in the upper part of 
the Binue, or Tsidda, an account of which having 
been sent by him to England, and read at the 
meeting of the British Association at Cheltenham, 
Professor Owen thought it presented sufficient 
peculiarities to distinguish it as a species, which 
he indicated as M. Vogelit, But his remarks 
partly applied to a Manatv’s skull, which was ex- 
hibited at the time by Dr. Baikie, and which, by 
some misconception, persons present had been led 
to consider as belonging to the very individual de- 
scribed by Vogel. This skull was really obtained 
by Dr. Baikie on visiting the Kwéra, in July, 
1854. He states that on entering the mouth of 
that river from the sea, he found, under some 
palms and mangroves, a collection of miserable 
huts, towards which he pulled, and presently 
landed. The inhabitants in great alarm fled into 
the bush, and could not be induced to come out, 
so he walked through their habitations, looking 
around him, but finding nothing but heaps of nuts 
of the oil-palm. But just before embarking, his 
eye caught a heap of dry bones, placed evidently 
by the negros as their Dju-dju, or sacred heap ; 
he eagerly examined the mass, but found that it 
was composed mostly of fragments, among which 
were portions of skulls of goats, of a bullock, and 
of a crocodile, but on turning these over he saw 
amore complete relic, one which struck him as 





being peculiar, and as something he had not pre- 
viously seen. This he carried off, and it turned 
out to be the nearly complete skull of a Manatus. 
Dr. Baikie then proceeds to give a table contain- 
ing the general measurements of the skull, and a 
comparison with M. Senegalensis and M. Australis, 
between which the skull from the Kwéra exhibits 
characters of an intermediate form. Dr. Baikie 
proposes to retain for it Professor Owen’s name of 
M. Vogelii, and announces his intention of investi- 
gating the subject more closely during his next 
visit to West Africa. The Secretary also read a 
‘Monograph of the Genus Lasiurus,’ by Robert 
F. Tomes, Esq., the object of which was rather 
to enumerate and describe all the species at pre- 
sent arranged under the above name, than to enter 
into the claims of the group to be considered as a 
distinct genus. He described two new species 
under the names of Lasiurus Grayi and L. cau- 
datus. Mr. Tegetmeier exhibited a portion of the 
collection of Asiatic poultry skins, which has been 
entrusted to him by Mr. C. Darwin, with the 
view of illustrating the variations which take place 
in the domestic fowl. The collection contained 
some curious birds from Persia, India, and Singa- 
pore, the peculiarities of which were successively 
pointed out by the exhibitor. 


ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 19th.—The Earl Stanhope, 
President, in the chair. Mr. John Rose Butlin 
and Mr. James Claude Webster were elected Fel- 
lows. Mr. J. Jackson Howard exhibited a deed 
of Thomas Hunte and others (temp. Hen. VI1.), 
conveying several cottages and a garden on ‘‘ Tour- 
chill.” The seal of Thomas Hunte was appended 
to this instrument, bearing a shield charged with 
his arms—a chevron within a border charged 
with roundels. Crest, a talbot’s head. The shield is 
supported by two foxes. Mr. Akerman, the secre- 
tary, communicated ‘An account of the possessions 
of the Abbey of Malmsbury in the days of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings ; with remarks on the ancient 
limits of the Forest of Braden, in North Wilts.’ 
This paper was accompanied by maps of the dis- 
trict of North Wilts, on which the abbey lands 
were indicated, and the bounds of the forest traced 
from the reign of Henry III. to that of Charles I., 
when Braden was disafforested. 

Feb, 26th.—Octavius Morgan, Esq., V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. Howard exhibited a Grant from 
William, surnamed Conrad “ Arbalistarius,” of the 
King of England to Richard de Gloucester, mo- 
neyer of London, of tenements in the parish of 
St. Dunstan at the Tower, dated 33 Edward I., 
1305. Appended to this instrument is a seal on 
which is represented a cross-bow in pale ; legend: 
8. WILLI: CONRAD. The Rev. T. H. Ellacombe 
communicated drawings of some curious sepul- 
chral monuments discovered some time since in the 
church of Langridge. They are supposed to be of 
the family of Walsh, who were possessors of the 
manor of Langridge in the time of the eariy 
Edwards. Professor Buckman exhibited several 
fibule from the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Fairford, 
in Gloucestershire ; also, relics from Avening, and 
from Stratton near Cirencester. Mr. Edward 
Hewett of Winchfield sent for exhibition selections 
from twenty-six bronze celts, found on his land at 
Seal, near Crooksbury Hill, Farnham, by labourers 
occupied in trenching, about sixteen inches from 
the surface. With two exceptions, they were of 
the ordinary types. Mr. Morgan, V.P., exhibited 
an object termed a ‘‘ Trinity ring,” turned out of a 
single band of ivory, the work, in all probability, 
of Stephan Zick, who was eminent in the art of 
turning in the 17th century. It is formed by a 
single band of ivory making three circuits inter- 
twined with each other, but yet distinct, thus 
making a threefold ring. The art of forming such 
rings is now lost. Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 
communicated an account of a singular privilege 
granted by Henry II., at the time of the conquest 
of Ireland to the family of ‘Macgillemory. From 
the Pleas of the Crown concerning the gaol deli- 
very at Waterford, before John Wogan, Chief 
Justice of Ireland in the fourth year of Edward 
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II., it appears, that Robert le Waleys, accused of 
the death of John, son of Yvor Macgillemory, 
feloniously slain by the said Robert, ‘‘comes and 
acknowledges that he killed the aforesaid John, but 
he says that by his murder he could not commit 
a felony, because he says that the said John was a 
mere Irishman” (purus hibernicus.) The family of 
the deceased, however, prove their being within 
the pale of the English law, and cite the privilege 
granted by Henry II., whereupon the slayer is re- 
committed to gaol; it appears, however, that he 
was subsequently admitted to bail. 





GroLocicaL.—Feb, 20th.-—Annual General Meet- 
ing.—Sir C. Lyell, V.P., in the chair. The Secre- 
tary read the Reports of the Council, of the 
Museum and Library Committee, and of the Audi- 
tors. The Reports were adopted and ordered to 
be printed. The Chairman announced the award 
of the Wollaston Palladium Medal to M. Joachim 
Barrande of Prague, Member of the Geological 
Society of France, and Foreign Member of the 
Geological Society of London, for his eminent ser- 
vices in’ developing the history of the lower paleo- 
zoic rocks, and for his great work the ‘Systéme 
Silurien de la Bohéme,’ In the absence of M. 
Barrande, the medal was placed in the hands of 
Sir R. I. Murchison, who returned thanks in the 
name of his distinguished friend the medallist. The 
Chairman then announced the award of the balance 
of the proceeds of the Wollaston donation fund to 
Mr. S. P. Woodward, for his ‘Manual of the 
Mollusca,’ and to assist him in the preparation of 
a similar work on the Radiata. Mr. Woodward 
received the award, and expressed his acknowledg- 
ments in a brief reply. Col. Portlock, the Presi- 
dent, having taken the chair, proceeded to read 
his Anniversary Address, and commenced with 
Biographical Notices of some of the lately deceased 
Fellows of the Society, particularly the Very Rev. 
W. Buckland, Mr. Daniel Sharpe, Sir Alexander 
Crichton, Sir T. Mitchell, Dr. Ure, Constant 
Prévost, &c. The ballot for the Council and Offi- 
cers was taken, and the following were duly elected 
for the ensuing year :—Pvresidents.—Col. Portlock, 
R.E. Vice-Presidents.—R. A. Godwin-Austen, 
Esq.; W. Hopkins, Esq.; L. Horner, Esq.; and 
Sir R. I. Murchison. Seeretaries.—R. W. Mylne, 
Esq, and W. W. Smyth, Esq. Foreign Secretary. 
—W. J. Hamilton, Esq, Treaswrer.—Joseph 
Prestwich, Esq. Council.—S. H. Beckles, Esq. ; 
Prof. C. Daubeny ; Earlof Ducie; Hugh Falconer, 
M.D.; T. F. Gibson, Esq.; R. A. Godwin- 
Austen, Esq. ; W. Hamilton, Esq. ; W. Hopkins, 
Esq.; L. Horner, Esq.; Col. H. James; Sir C. 
Lyell ; Prof. N. S. Maskelyne ; J. C. Moore, Esq. ; 
Sir R. I. Murchison; R. W. Mylne, Esq; Prof. 
R. Owen; 8S. R. Pattison, Esq. ; Col. Portlock, 
R.E.; J. Prestwich, Esq.; S. P. Pratt, Esq.; 
Prof. A, C. Ramsay; W. W. Smyth, Esq.; A. 
Tylor, Esq. 


Royat Astatic.—Feb. .21st.—Colonel Sykes, 
Vice-President, in the chair. The Rev. T. F. 
Crosse, LL.D., and M. Nassif Mallouf, were 
elected members of the Suciety. The Secretary 
read a letter from Major T. 8. Burt, ‘On the Sub- 
ject of the Inscription on the Delhi Lat, commonly, 
but erroneously called the Pillar of Firoz Shah. 
Major Burt states that in the year 1833 he fur- 
nished the late Mr. James Prinsep with a facsimile 
of the inscription on the /dét at Allahabad ; and 
this inscription led to those investigations which 
enabled that lamented archeologist to decipher the 
hitherto unknown character in which it was written. 
The inscription on the Delhi lat, which was the 
subject of Major Burt’s communication, was in the 
same character, and had been published, in the year 
1795, in the ‘Asiatic Researches,’ and had hitherto 
baffled the efforts made to decipher it; but this 
discovery had enabled Mr. Prinsep to read it, and 
to republish it, with an English translation. Major 
Burt, on proceeding subsequently to Delhi, applied 
himself diligently to making an accurate copy of 
this celebrated inscription ; and, having succeeded, 
he had transmitted the result of his labours to Mr. 





Prinsep, but the untimely death of that gentle- 
man prevented it from being published. Major 
Burt having now compared his own with the pub- 
lished copy, finds some few differences between the 
readings, which he believes to be of importance ; 
and submits to the meeting the expediency of pub- 
lishing his corrected version. J. S. Law, Esq., 
exhibited some interesting drawings, which had 
been made under his superintendence, of some 
curious Cave Temples in the Konkan, lately dis- 
covered ; and alsoof other temples hitherto unknown 
to the European world. 





Royan Institution. — March 2nd.— General 
Monthly Meeting.—William Pole, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 
E. R. Adams, Esq., M.A.; Lieut.-Col. F. St. 
Leger Alcocke; Neill Arnott, M.D., F.R.S,; 
Major L. Burroughs ; J. Clutton, Esq.; E. Cotton, 
Esq.; C. A. Elliott, Esq.; Rev. R. Everest, 
F.G.8.; F. Gray, Esq.; T. W. Helps, Esq., 
M.A.; Miss E, C. C. Latter; G. Matthey, Esq.; 
J. Monk, Esq.; Dr. Alphonse Normandy ; Lady 
Pollock ; Rev. W. Rogers; Russell Scott, Esq.; 
A Trotter, Esq.; W. Trotter, Esq.; Mrs. 8S. Tom- 
linson; E. Vivian, Esq.; R. H. S. Vivian, Esq.; 
and E. O. W. Whitehouse, Esq., were elected 
members. Thanks were voted to Dr. Gladstone, 
Mr. T. A. Malone, Mr. C. Dresser, and Professor 
Faraday, for their Discourses on Feb. 6, 13, 20, 
and 27. The presents received since the last 
meeting were laid on the table, and the thanks of 
the members returned for the same. 


Civit Encivgerers.—Feb. 24th.—G. P. Bidder, 
Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. The paper 
read was ‘On Chain-Cable and Timber Testing 
Machines,’ by Mr. T. Dunn. The paper was illus- 
trated by numerous drawings, and some of the links 
broken in testing were exhibited. A working 
model was exhibited in the library after the meet- 
ing, of Lapham’s ‘Method of Regulating the 
Height of Water in Steam Boilers,’ 


Socrety or Arts.— Feb. 25th.—Colonel Sykes, 
F.R.S., Chairman of Council, in the chair, Messrs. 
S. Courtauld, P. E. Eyton, J. P. Foster, K. G. 
Key, G. Myers, J. S. Stopford, W. Tagg, and 
Edward Vigers, Jun., were elected Members. The 
paper read was ‘On the Factory or Half-time Sys- 
tem of Education, and its General Application,’ 
by Mr. Alexander Redgrave, one of H.M. Inspec- 
tors of Factories. 


SratisticaL.—Feb. 17th.—Col. Sykes, F.R.S., 
V.P., in the chair. J. V. Yatman, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow of the Society, Dr. Guy read a 
paper ‘On the Duration of Life among Lawyers.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—British Architects, 8 p.m. 

Geographical.—(!. Remarks on the Geography and Hydro- 
graphy of South-West Africa. By James Campbell, Esq., 
M.D.,R.N. 2. Notes on the Outlet of the Great Zambesi, 
from the Journal of the late Captain Hyde Parker, R.N. 
3. Journey in Persia, from Shiraz to Darab, and thence 
westward to Kazeran. By Mr. Consul Abbott.) 

Tuesday.—Roya\! Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Euxley on Physiology 
—Locomotion.) 

Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 

Zoological, 9 p.m. F 

Syro- Egyptian, 7} p.m.—(On the Identification of the}Egyp- 
tian and Persian Kings’ Names mentioned in the Bible, with 
those in the Hieroglyphics and Greek Historians. By 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq ) ‘ 

Civil Engineers, 8 p.n.—(On High-Speed Steam Navigation, 
and on the Relative Efficiency of the Screw Propeller and 
Paddle Wherls. By Mr. R. Armstrong.) 

Wednesday.— Archeological, 84 p.m.—(Mr. James on the Early 
Rowel Spur. Mr. Pettigrew on Excavations made at Caer- 


went. 

Ethnological, 8} p.m.—(On the History and Race of the People 
living in the Neighbourhood of Nineveh, called Yezidis or 
Izedis. By W. Francis Ainsworth. S me Contributions 
towards the Ethnology of Europe. By Dr. R. G. Latham.) 

Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Major H. 8. Sears on Appliances 
for Facilitating Submarine Engineering and Exploration. 
Part I1 —Submarine Exploration.) 

Geo!ogical, 8 p.m. 

Graphic, 8 p.m. 

Literary Fund, 2 p.m.—(Annual General Meeting.) 

Thursday.— B09; al. pm. 
Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. 
Royal Academy, § p.m.—(S.A. Hart, Esq., R.A., on Painting.) 





ee 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Tyndall on Sound, 
Museum of Geology, 2 p.m.—(Prof. Owen. 
Miocene Mammalian Fauna.) FatHONH ofthe 
a ijt ntauerins, $ p.m. + 
‘riday.—Royal Institution, 8§ p.m.—(Prof, Ph Geclogiey 
Sener as ee the Maivern Hills.) — 
useum of Geology, 2 p.m —(Prof. Owen, lusteation, 
the Miocene Mammalian Fauna.) m a 
er 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Phillips. 
Variation. in the State of the Giobe—Ciimate) alt 
Medical, 8 p.m. 

















VARIETIES. 


Verses Addressed to Walter Savage Landor 
with Translations from his ‘ Idyllia Heroica’ 
“My dear Sir: I had no idea that any man living 
could translate my Idylls. You have performel 
the first admirably. Proud shall I be if you con. 
tinue the task with all the others of them, | 
return your proof with a few corrections; ay 
few, and chiefly in punctuation. I abhor dashes, 
The verses you do me the honour of addressing to 
me personally will make me proud for life, ] 
must show them to the young ladies who patronize 
a man who entered his 83rd year yesterday.— 
Very truly yours, ‘“W. 8. Lanpor,” 


Au, Lanpor, what a joy were mine 
To blend my humble wreath with thine 
Of sempiternal bay ; 
Could I but deftly interfuse 
The accents of thy Roman muse 
With my untutored lay! 


On Fairfield, my Soracte’s brow, 

The snows lie wreathed ; and keen winds plough 
The mere, my Larian lake ; 

But bending o’er thy classic page, 

I heed not though the tempest’s rage 
My mountain-cottage shake. 


I seem to stand in Mincio’s grove, 
And list how Pan with Cupid strove, 
While Virgil wakes the shell : 
Yet in thy varied verse I trace 
Something surpassing Maro’s grace,— 
A power of deeper spell. 
Beyond the bright Pierian fount, 
Above the old bi-forktd mount, 
Where Pheebus erst held sway, 
Thy muse can urge her daring course, 
And rise undazzled to the source 
Of empyréan day. 


Yet, Landor, thou wilt not disdain 
To list these echoes of thy strain, 
And teach my willing hand 
To strike the lyre I shaped from thine 
(Ah might I catch its fire divine!) 
In my rude mountain-land.—C. 
—Gentleman's Magazne. 


Valenciennes City Gallery.—The Society of 
culture, Science, and Arts of the above city has 


the happy idea of establishing an Historical Gal- . 


lery, to contain historical monuments relating to 
the city. Amongst the specimens lately deposited 
in the collection, already rich in pictures, portraits, 
busts, &c., are copies of the paintings of the Ducal 
Palace, Venice. The immense Hall of the Great 
Council offers much attraction by the huge paint 
ings of Paul Veronese, and other artists of the 
Venetian school. ‘Four of the pictures of 
hall|have been lately copied, relating to Baldouin L, 
emperor of Constantinople, born at Valenciennes 
in 1171. They are, “The Surrender of Zara 
1202,” by Dominico Tintoretto ; “The First Sur- 
render of Constantinople in 1203,” by Palma : 
younger ; ‘‘ Young Alexis Comnenus imploring the 
aid of the Crusaders in favour of his Father Isaac, : 
by Andrea Vicentino, pupil of Palma the out 
‘Election of Baldouin as Emperor of Constan 
nople,” by thesame master, The important wie 
copying these fine pictures had been confi 

M. Charles Crauk, second great prize of Romé 
born at Valenciennes.— Builder. 
——————— 
To ConnxsronpEnts,—H. M.P.; C.C.; E.M.B.54. HB; 
. D.; N.—received. 
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somely bound in cloth, 28 Quarto 
Xow realy Pcgravings ie0 Eagravings on Wood, and 344 
of Letter press, P 

pe eRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOUR- 
T NAL, Vol. I., Second Series, completing the Ninth Year of 
its existence. i 

1 be found Illustrated Articles upon every 
ste ana Sclentise Invention and discovery of importance 
i i ng the past year. 
= has arisen Gchanic’s Journel has always ranked as the 
highest exponent of Mechanical Engineering matters; and 
Py ymmencing a Second Series of it most important improve- 
a ae ee PLATES given in Vol. I., Second Series, com- 
rises — Outside Cylinder Goods Locomotive, by Messrs. 
Neilson and Co., Glasgow—Blast Flour-Mill Grinding Stones, by 
Mr. A. White, Glasgow—Brick-making Mackine, by Mr. Clayton, 
London — Fire-proof Flooring and Rooting, by Mr. J. Farrell, 
Dublin—Rotatory Beetle, by T. R. Bridson, Esq., Bolton-le- 
Moors—High Speed Direct Action Blowing Machine, by Mr. A. 
Slate, Redear, Yorkshire—Geared Trunk Marine Engines of the 
Steamers Cottingham and Empress, by Messrs. Tulloch and Denny q 
Dumbarton—Rotatory Map-stand, by Messrs. Poole and M‘Gil- 
livray, London—Steam Hammer, with improved Valve Gearing, 
by Mt. W. Naylor, Norwieh—Steam Dash-Wheel for Washing 
and Bleaching, by Mr. J. Wallace, jun., Glasgow—Mechanical 
Hammer of Frictional Action, by Mr. W. Eassie, Gloucester— 
‘Wet Gas Meter, hy Messrs. Crosley, London—Combined Gas Appa- 
ratus for Small Towns and Villages, by Mr. G. Bower, St. Neots 
—Combined #xternal and Internal Furnace Steam Boiler. by 
Messrs. Auld and Stephen, Glasgow—Ten- Wheeled Double Rogie 
Tank Locomotive Engine on the Bristol and Exeter Railway, by 
Messrs. Rothwell and Co., Bolton-le-Moors—Mechanical Washer 
for Manufacturing Purposes, by Mr. D. Crawford, Glasgow. 

These fine Piates, all on a large scale, and executed in the very 
highest style of the Art, under the personal superintendence of the 
Editor, Mr. WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Ins". C.E., present but 
alimited view of the real contents of the Volume. : 

Part 109, or the First Part of Vol. II., Second Series, will cone 
tain Two large Copper-plate Engravings, Fifty Engravings on 
Wood, and Twenty-eight Quarto pages of Letter-press, price One 
Shilling; will appear as usual with the Magazines on the Ist of 
APRIL; and the Work will continue Monthly, as before. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts, 
Paternoster Kow. Editor’s Offices (Offices for Patents), 47, 
Lineoin’s Inn Fields, and 166, Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 





PHY CoLoGra BRITANNICA ; or, History 
of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Algwe inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.L.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, arranged in the order of publication, 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gir- 
pexeRs’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








For the use of Schools, 

RST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 

A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 

use, 


Ps Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
pote. family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.” — 

TLAS. 

“Asa cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”"—GuarDIAN. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


HE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

of the Directors of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, together with the Cash Accounr and BaLance SHEET 
for the year 1456, showing the state of the Society's affairs on the 
3lst of December last, as presented to the Genersl Meeting on the 
18th of February, 1457, will be delivered on a written or personal 
application to the Ac.uary, or to any of the Society’s agents in 
Great Britain. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

Motvat Lire Assurance Orricrs, 

39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E. C. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1,OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTeD 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 





One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
5vl. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fitths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
ll. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 21, 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 1000U. to 16381, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above; at the branch office, 16, Pail Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 
‘Showing the additions made to Policies of 10001. each. 





Date of Amount of Addition made | Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to as on after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 
£ s. da. & 8. d. £ 
1820. . . 523 16 0 1450 1638 1 0 
1825. . 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830. . 241 12 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1835. . « 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1810. . 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 a 
1845. . . 65 15 0 7918 0 114512 0 
1850 . oe 10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855 . oe _— 15 00 1015 9 0 














And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 





8vo, price 12s. P 


TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1536-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D., F.L.S. Second kdition. With Plate and 


p. 

“* When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior ; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SPECTATOR. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . .. Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so 
that hia observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate."—ATHEN ZUM. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WATERLOO Piacr, Patt Matt, Lonroy, S.W. 
veined 
DIRECTORS. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, Esq,, F.S.A. (Resident 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS’ Esq, : 
WILLIAM FAIRLIE, Esq, 

D.Q. HENRIQUES, Esq, 

J.G. HENRIQUES, Esq, 


A. H. MACDOUGALL, Esq. 
¥, C. MAITLAND, Esq. 
WILLIAM RAILTON, Esq. 
THOMAS THORBY, Esq., F.S.A. 
HENRY TOOGOOD, Esq. 
Secretary, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Esq. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


HE unusual success which has 


Company has enabled the Dir 
ectors to ad 
near! 2 per cent. per annum on the sum ssbinre 


attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
id Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


insuring with thi d, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
os insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £128,000. 


The Funds or Property of fhe Company as at 31st December, 2866, mounted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 
3 Invested in Government and other approved Secrrit es. 
Prospectuses and every information will be afforded on application to 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 





| | AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, FLEET 
STREET, LONDON, 2nd March, 1857.— Notice is hereby 
given, that the Books for the Transfer of Shares in this Society 
will be closed on THURSDAY, the 19th instant, and will be re- 
opened on WEDNES!)AY, the &th day of April next. 
The Dividends for the year 1856 will be payabie on and after 
MONDAY, the 6th day of April next. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


IRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, under 
the command of Captain Kellett, R.N., C.B., during the Years 
1845-51. By BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., Naturalist of the 
Expedition. With Tinted Lithographs and a Map by Petermann. 
“With extensive knowledge in geography and its cognate 
sciences, Mr Seemann possesses a close and sober but vivid style, 
which expresses his ideas not only with clearness, but animation.’’ 
—SPEcCTATOR. 

‘* Mr. Seemann is always a lively and agreeable companion, and 
has the merit of directing the attention of the general reader to 
applied Natural History rather than to questions only interesting 
to the student of pure science.”—Garnpeners’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


RESSING CASES.—AT MR. MECHI’S 

ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT STREET, 4, LEADEN- 
HALL STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibited the 
finest specimens of British manufactures in Dressing- cases, Work- 
boxes, Writing-cases, Dressing-bags, and other articles of utility 
or luxury. A separate department for Papier-Maché Manufac- 
tures and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, Razors, Scizzors, Pen- 
knives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders i. The same 
Prices charged at all the Establishments. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
THE mischievous effects caused to the Lungs by 


every attack of Cough, induces a tendency to Consumption, 
bronchitis ,and otherdangerous disorders of the respiratoty organs. 
A Doctor's bill may be saved by keeping ready for use a box of 
the above celebrated Lozenges. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by Toomas Kearine, Chemi.t, &c., 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medi- 
cine Vendors in the World. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious ‘imitations, please to observe that 
the words “ KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES” are engraven 
on the Government Stamp of each Box, without which none are 
genuine. 





EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and 
free from adulteration of ary kind, having been analyzed, reported 
on, and recommended by Professors Taylor and Thomson, of Guy’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. 
Pereira, say, that ‘‘the finest Oil is that most devoid of Colour, 
Odour, and Flavour,” characters this will be found to possess in a 
high degree. Half-pints, Is. 6d., Pints, 2s. 6d., Quaris, 4s. 6d., 
and Five-pint Bottles, 103. 6d. imperial measure. 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


(URES OF ASTHMAS, COUGHS, &c., 
by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. From Mr.J. W. 
Bowden, bookseller, Market-place, Gainsborough.—" One gentle- 
man’s case I may especially mention, after having suffered from a 
periodical attack of asthma for many years, by taking one box of 
Dr. Locock’s Wafers obtainec immediate relief, and by their ocea- 
sional use remains perfectly free. To singers and public speakers 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. 
They have a pleasant taste. Price Is. 1§d., <s. 9d., and Ils. per 
box. Sold by all medicine venaers. 


DR. HASSALL, 


Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of “ Tas Lancer,” 
Author of ‘‘Apuzrerations Dutectep,” “ Foop axp 198 
ApvutteRraTions,” &. &¢., 


ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


“TI have more than once, at different times, suljected your 
Tight Brown Oi) to chemical analysis—anp THIS UNKNOWN 70 
yoursetr—and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, 
and rich in the constituents of bile. So great is my confidence in 
the article, that I usually prescribe it In PREFERENCE TO ANY 
otHer, in order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its 
purest and best condition.” 


DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence aid almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consuUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE 8KIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 














Sold onty in Impenrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
93.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Joneu’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by many respectable 
Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the 011 is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 


HoLLowa y's OINTMENT AND PILLS, 

Extraordinarily Efficacious in curing Erysipelas. — Mr. 
Charles Henley, aged 18, of Abingdon, Oxon, suffered with inter- 
mittent attacks of this most direful of cutaneous disorders for 
several years, and had recourse to every known remedy for the 
cure of the same, but without success. As a dernier ressort he tried 
Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, which were, as we signally 
beneficial, for he was entirely cured in five weeks, to the astonish- 
ment of all who had beheld his sufferings, and to the infinite 
delight of his family and friends. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors igh the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden 











Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidioy. Suuyrna and EMule, Malta. “ 
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ANTIQUITIES 
NATURAL HISTORY. 











: | Preparing for Publication. 











a 
HORZ FERALES;; or, Studies in the 
Archeology of the Northern Nations. 5 JOHN M. 
KEMBLE, M.A. 4to, Thirty Plates, £3 3s. ‘To Subscribers 
prior to the day of publication, £2 12s. 6d. 


























2. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
ARCHEOLOGY. By the Rev. C. BOUTELL, M.A. 12mo, 
Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


3. 
THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE AND 
FRESHWATER ANIMALS and PLANTS. By GEORGE 
BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY. 12mo, Twenty Plates. 




















4, 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
CRUSTACEA. By ADAM WHITE, F.L.S. 12mo, Twenty 


5. 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. 
Vol. 2, GREENHOUSE PLANTS. By AGNES CATLOW. 
12mo, Twenty Plates. 


Recently Published. 






































6. 
FERNY COMBES. A Ramble after 
Ferns in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHAR- 
LOTTE CHANTER. Eight Plates, 5s, 











7. 

POPULAR BRITISH LICHENS: 
their Structure, Reproduction, Uses, Distribution, and Classi- 
fication. By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. Twenty- 
two plates, 392 figures, 10s, 6d. 

















8. 
POPULAR GARDEN BOTANY. A 
Familiar Description of Plants suitable for Cultivation in 
Gardens. By AGNES CATLOW. ‘Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. 








9. 
POPULAR GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS; 
or, 2 Botanical Excursion round the World. By E. C. 
Edited by Professor DAUBENY. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


10. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BIRDS, 
their Classification and Habits, ByADAM WHITE, F.LS. 
Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


11. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF PALMS 
and their Allies. By Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. 
With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 


12, 
POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 
By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. With Twenty 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 


13. 
POPULAR BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S. Second Edi- 
tion. With Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 







































































14, 
POPULAR BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.8. With Twenty 


15. 
POPULAR BRITISH FERNS. By 
THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. Second Edition, copiously re- 
vised, with Twenty-two Plates by Fitch, 10s, 6d. 

















16, 
POPULAR BRITISH CONCHOLOGY : 
the Molluscs and Shells inhabiting the British Isles. By 
G. B. SOWERBY, F.L.S. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. 














17. 
POPULAR BRITISH MOSSES, their 
Structure, Fructification, &. By R. M.STARK. Twenty 
Plates, 10s. 6d. 














18. 
POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 
or, Descriptions of the Domestic Uses of Plants. By T. 
C. ARCHER. With Twenty Plates, 10s,6d. 























LOUIS NAPOLEON. 





NEW VOLUME.—CONTINUATION OF 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


On March 14th, will be published, Vol. VI. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
FROM THE FALL OF NAPOLEON TO THE 


re 


ALISON’s 


ACCESSION 07 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 


Vols. I. to V. may be had, in demy 8vo, uniform with the Library Edition of the “ Histor 


Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo.” “Price Iss, caches Pe tom the Prent 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 





This Day is published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth, 


By J. D. BORTHWICK. 





With Illustrations by the Author. 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





On the 16th inst, will be published 


(CURRER BELL), 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.,-65, CORNHILL. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


Author of “ Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Villette.” 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, cloth, with Portrait and View. 


Dr. MACPHERSON’S ANTIQUITIES OF KERTCE 


WITH COLOURED PLATES AND NUMEROUS OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 
4to Imperial, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. Price Two Guineas to Non-Subscribers, 





Now complete, 


being rendered in the smallest degree unscientific—quite the contra 








A POPULAR 


COMPRISING AN ACCOUNT OF THEIR 


CLASSIFICATION. 


By W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D. 


FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M_D., F.R.S., &c. 


In Two Volumes, with 130 Plates. Royal 4to, price £12 12s. coloured; £8 1és. plain. 


“ The work is written in good plain English, with a view to the conveniency of colonists, but without on that 


i . Let us add, that the beautiful execution 
work renders it a library book, even for those who are not interested about natural history.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


NEW WORK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


Recently published, with 22 Plates, 392 Figures, 10s, 6d, coloured, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH LICHENS. 


STRUCTURE, REPRODUCTION, USES, DISTRIBUTION, AND 


Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


tions, beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 





“ The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustra 
bjects, and it is impossible to glance over these likenesses of familiar 


pee side by side, with elaborate illustrations of their structure and physiology, without acquiring a new in 


umble portions of the vegetable kingdom.”—LrivgrProont CouRrER. 





Lovett Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. | 
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LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill; Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden}, and publishes 
. | by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satounpar, March 7, 1867. 
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